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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Lucknow University Anthropology Club, an informal Discus- 
sion Group consisting of students and teachers, was inaugurated on 
the 3rd November, 1954 by the then Home Minister, now the Chief 
Minister, of the State of Uttar Pradesh, Dr. Sampurnanand. Wel- 
coming the guest-of-honour the patron of the Club, Professor D. N. 
Majumdar, stressed the increasing importance of the role of Anthro- 
pology to-day. Dr. Sampurnanand emphasised in his speech the 
need of concentrating on the study of social sciences along with the 
physical and technological ones. He regretted the lack of apprecia- 
tion of the ‘human factor’ by social planners. Acharya Jugal Kishore, 
the Vice-Chancellor, wanted closer cooperation between the students 
of Anthropology with those of other disciplines. 

The first lecture under the Lecture Series programme of the Anthro- 
pology Club was delivered by Professor D. N. Majumdar. He spoke 
about his experiences at the World Population Conference which 
was organised recently by the UNO, Population Division. In his 
paper submitted at this Conference Professor Majumdar pointed 
out the three problems in connection with increased fertility in the 
under-developed countries. Briefly stated, the one was ‘the cultural 
level of a people, the other was the prevailing encouraging or other- 
wise opinion in the society to have numerous children or not at all, and 
finally, neomalthusianism and family control’. These, he said, need 
to be viewed in the context of the attitudes and values of the people. 

The fertility rate in India, Professor Majumdar pointed out, was 
found, correlated with the general pattern of ethnic differences in 
the country. India’s population is not merely a statistical problem 
but is also social and cultural one. ‘‘The solution to me’’, said 
Professor Majumdar, “‘seems to lie not in contraceptives, or in rhythm 
therapy, but in speeding up social capillarity, allowing if not a vertical 
mobility of the lower castes, a horizontal mobility, doing away with 
caste incompetence and providing equal opportunities and social 


status for all.’’ 
oe * * * 
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Mr. T. N. Madan, of the Department of Anthropology, gave a talk 
on some recent trends in anthropology. Mr. Madan said that a meta- 
physical emphasis in anthropology is one of these new trends after 
the long aversion to metaphysics which dates back to Tylor and 
Morgan who in turn were influenced by Bacon, Hume, Locke and 
Comte. He pointed out the three important views about the posi- 
tion of metaphysical studies. Firstly, the Comtean view according 
to which metaphysics is pre-scientific, secondly, the Kantian view 
of metaphysics as post-scientific and finally the romantic approach 
of Henry Bergson according to which metaphysics was regarded as 
super-scientific. Mr. Madan, then mentioned the role of Cassirer 
and Bidney in developing ‘Meta-anthropology’. He outlined the 
study of the nature of culture and the study of nature of man as 
the main field of ‘Meta-anthropology’. 


* * * * * * 


‘Dr. M. R. Goodall, of the Cornell Lucknow Research Centre, 
delivered a lecture on “Testing for Regional Solidarity’. He talked 
about the method and the result of its application in South America 
to test cohesion. He found that the Southern Republicans were 
a most united people. They had more solidarity in contrast with 
their northern counterpart and even than the Southern Democrats, 
though the South as a whole was more solid and cohesive than the 
North. In answering a question Dr. Goodall said that it may not 
be possible to apply his method in India due to differences in the 
political patterns of India and the U.S.A. 


* * * * * * 


Dr. 8. C. Dube of the Osmania University gave a talk on Social 
Structure and Change in Indian Village Communities on the 26th 
November 1954. He pointed out the difficulties in visualising what 
may be called a typical Indian village. Yet every Indian village, said 
Dr. Dube, has its identity because of a complex network of relations 
which govern group contact. Family and in-group solidarity and 
the institution of caste are the other two distinguishing features of 
an Indian village. Dr. Dube pointed out the process of change which 
is more evident in the following five aspects : 

(t) shift from diffused to particular expectations in case of groups 
and individuals; (ii) shift from acscribed to acquired status position 
in status evaluation; (i) kin-oriented- outlook is being replaced by 
the interest-oriented outlook; (iv) traditional leadership structure is 
being replaced by the conjoint leadership; and finally, (v) there is a 
change in the concept of ritual pollution which determined the caste- 
distance. : 


* ** * * * Eo 
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Dr. Raj Narain, Head of the Department of Philosophy and 
Psychology Lucknow University, delivered a lecture on National 
Character on which he wrote in the Journal of Social Psychology, 1940. 
The impulses for such studies, maintained Dr. Raj Narain, were mainly 
three : need for appropriate training of the personnel for military 
administration abroad during the days of war; need as regards pro- 
paganda and morale; and thirdly, need of promoting goodwill, har- 
mony and peace in these days of cold war.. Dr. Raj Narain said that 
national character may point to the common attitude-value-system 
with special reference to the dynamics of motivation. National 
character study is an inter-disciplinary field in which psychiatry, 
psycho-pathology and various other disciplines have to contribute. 
That is why in terms of technique this study skies the limit. Further, 
he made reference to still persisting and very valid criticisms levelled 
against these studies. These studies, might not be perfect but they 
are serviceable. 


* * * * * * 


The Anthropology Club arranged a symposium on the ‘‘Problem 
of Cultural Synthesis’’ on the inter-disciplinary level. The first 
sitting of the symposium took place on the 9th December. The 
Symposium was resumed on the 15th December and concluded that 
day. 
Opening the symposium, Professor D. N. Majumdar said that this 
problem of cultural synthesis could be attacked from various angles. 
Basing his argument on the Tylorian concept of culture, he said that 
the divergences were very important in bringing about synthesis. 
As an anthropologist he felt the need of distinguishing symbiosis 
from synthesis—acculturation from adaptve process. He also outlined 
the heterogeneity of cultural traits and, showed the general tinge 
common to all of them that produced a unity, even if it be an unreal 
one. India may work out, he said, a plural society as it is known 
to exist in some parts of the world. 

Dr. Raj Narain emphasised the role of conflict in synthesis. He 
wanted that the size and nature of this conflict be known. Perfect 
synthesis is as difficult to conceive as a fully integrated personality. 
So there can only be a working synthesis. The problem of value 
according to him was also very vital. Social philosopher is to under- 
take this delicate job while the social scientist as technician will 
have to implement it. 

Dr. S. R. Jaiswal wanted the functional autonomy of sub-cultures 
to be taken into account. One cannot understand his own culture 
until and unless he visualises it in the perspective of other cultures. 
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Mr. Ehtesham Hussain said that the best process of integration 
can be found outlined in our literary output. He wanted integration 
through linguistic unity. According to him a continuous process of 
synthesis was going in India from ancient times till it was broken by 
the British rule in the very recent past. 

Dr. N. K. Devraj opined that ancient India had achieved cultural 
synthesis. He attributed this to the institutional oneness inspite of 
differences on metaphysical level. The other important factor for 
synthesis, said Dr. Devraj, were common values-attitude systems; 
so the most important thing with regard to cultural synthesis was 
to develop an adequate philosophy of values. Referring to conflicts 
he said that all conflicts were not cultural. 

Dr. B. N. Puri observed that it was the elasticity of the socio- | 
religious pattern of India which has been responsible for the amalga- 
mation of various diverse cultures in it. He was quite emphatic on 
the point that synthesis can only be possible through a policy of lazsez 
faire. 

Mr. A. K. Saran pointed out that there are two meanings of cultural 
synthesis. In one sense it is a harmonious blending of divergent and 
contemporaneous cultural traits placed in juxtaposition. Here the 
edges of divergence are to be removed in order to weave them into 
a pattern. In the second meaning, certain incompatible elements 
arise as a result of their own development. The problem here is to 
prevent the development and not conflict which according to him 
was only the phase of diversity. Deriving from Toynbee he said 
that real revival is impossible. He said that there was conflict in 
between unilinear historical time and nonunilinear cultural time. 
Cultural synthesis is only possible when this conflict is reconciled. 
Culture, he said, can be conceived of as a substantial as well as modal 
idea. But unless we think of culture in a modal sense we can not 
think of synthesis. . 


* * * * 
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RUMOURS AS A FACTOR IN PUBLIC OPINION DURING 
ELECTIONS 


DuRGANAND SINHA 


I. IntrRopvction 


During a political campaign prior to an election, rumour is found 
to be especially widespread. Because of political campaigns, the 
interest of people of the area gets keenly aroused in the election. It 
becomes a favourite topic of conversation and gossip in which the 
participants not only convey their opinion, but often pass round 
many unverified items of information, and hearsys. As a matter 
of fact, the very situation of common parlance is conducive to rumour 
mongering. News about the election is propagated through the 
medium of conversation. Without being guilty of deliberate distor- 
tion, the actual “‘news”’ is falsified in the very process of passing it 
on to others. : 

Propagation of news has a large part to play in shaping the opinion 
and attitude of people. Rumour being one of the processes for the 
spread of news, therefore, ceases to be a mere pastime. It has a 
distinctive role in a political campaign. It is one of the major devices 
which through the medium of ordinary conversation shapes public 
opinion in a voting situation. The purpose of the present study is 
to make a psychological analysis of rumours during an election. 


II. MatTer1AL AND METHOD 


The material on which the present study is based was collected 
personally by the author during the last general election in India 
(1951-52). The area covered was three rural constituencies in South 
Bihar. One of them was a double-member constituency (with a 
seat reserved for the Scheduled Tribe) having 1,06,560 voters on the 
electoral roll. The other two were single-member constituencies 
with 37,668 and 69,922 voters in each (Majumdar, 1952). The density 
of population, except in one, was low. The density per square mile 
in the three sub-divisions was 496.23, 812.23, and 444.77 (Prasad, 
1953). In the constituencies themselves, the density was estimated 
to be much lower. All the three constituencies were purely rural. 
The level of literacy was estimated to be about 10 per cent. The 


§Based on the data already published in the ‘“‘Current Studies” (Patna College), 
May 1953, 
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literacy of the state of Bihar is estimated to be 12.83, and in the 
three districts, the percentages of literacy are 12.62, 11.96 
and 9.32 (Prasad, 1953). In the areas concerned illiteracy was 
much greater. In all these constituencies, there were the Congress, 
Socialist, K.M.P.P. (Krishak Majdoor Praja Party, i.e., Agriculturist’s, 
Worker’s and People’s Party) and many independent candidates. 
The percentage of voters who went to the polls were about 41, 
61 and 50, respectively, in the three constituencies. ; 

Means of mass communication used in the political campaign 
were mostly loud speakers, and small political meetings generally 
held on the market days, posters and leaflets issued by the rival 
candidates or their parties requesting for votes. There were occa- 
sional processions with shouting of slogans. Newspapers were rare : 
they usually arrived in the area two to three days after their publica- 
tion in the towns. As a matter of fact, due to low level of literacy 
their circulation was extremely limited, being confined to certain 
educated people of the locality, school teachers, and small village 
libraries. Moreover, these newspapers hardly, if ever, contained any 
news of local interest. All the candidates were aware of the impor- 
tance of personal canvassing. Either the candidates themselves or 
their agents tried to approach the voters personally and ask for their 
support. 

The involvement of the populace in.the election was fairly high 
as is indicated by the percentage of votes polled. Since radio or news- 
. papers as sources of communication were largely absent, there was 
a general eagerness to receive information by word of mouth, and to 
talk about local tales. In fact, gullibility was high. 

The method employed in collection of data was that whenever 
the author heard a report concerning the election in the constituency 
in which he happened to be or in the adjoining constituencies, he 
made a record of it. Being himself engaged in election work, he 
possessed a firsthand knowledge of the situation, and he could in 
most instances ascertain the truth contained in them. He 
had also the advantage of meeting a large number of people so that 
he could collect reports emanating from various sources. There 
was, however, no possibility of their detailed verification. Only 
those reports are considered here concerning which the author is 
satisfied that they conform to the definition of rumour given by 
Allport and Postman (1948), namely, ‘A rumour is a specific (or 
topical) proposition for belief, passed along from person to person, 
usually by word of mouth, without secure standard of evidence being 
present”’. That is, it is a “news” without positive evidence in its 
support. 

The method suffers from obvious defects, and the data are meagre.. 
Certain indications are, however, evident, and the main purpose of 
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this article is to present certain hypotheses that may help any systema- 
tic study of election rumours in future. 

Rumours and reports collected fall into four main varieties. Some 
dealt with the alleged support or rebuff which a particular candidate 
received in a village or locality. These were mostly prevalent prior 
to the date of actual polling. Secondly, there were many reports 
of the actual voting. These circulated during the period of polling 
which lasted for about fifteen days. Reports of polling at a parti- 
cular booth that had already taken place a day or two earlier were 
talked about in areas where polling was still to take place. Both 
these classes of reports were conjectural rumours. Thirdly, there were 
reports concerning various incidents at polling booths. These pre- 
vailed alongside of the reports about actual voting. Lastly, there 
were rumours of bribery, high election expenses, and so on. These 
prevailed throughout the period of election. Some typical examples 
of each of the above varieties are given below :— 

(1) Reports concerning overwhelming support or rebuff which a 
particular candidate received in a village or a locality :—Candidate 
X has been clearly told that the whole village is voting en bloc for 
GMOS ie fs one Party. 

MD NEES cat 3 es, «oss 2 was asked a lot of questions, after his speech, 
and was told later that he would be getting full support. After all, 
the candidate of ...... Party was utterly useless. 

4 eee Abo was asked a few questions. He was nonplussed, 
and failed to reply to any. 

When X went to ...... village, the young boys greeted him with 
rival flags and slogans. He was heckled so much that in disgust 
he left the place. He will never venture to go there again. 

That the whole village has been charmed by X. Mr. Y is not 
getting a single vote. 

That X is getting solid support in ...... thana (police station). 

That more than three-fourths of the votes (figures varied from 
version to version) in ...... village will go to X. People are 
disgusted by the corruption prevailing in the ranks of........ Party. 
RDO: BIO isgs. «) i240 Party candidate is not getting much support, at least 
in this constituency. 

(2) Reports concerning actual voting :—That X has received over 
95%, (figures varied from 50% to 95%) of the votes at such and 
such booth. 

That all the hundred and odd women votes at ...... went to X. 

That in one batch 400 Santhals* came and gathered near the 
polling booth. Agents of ...... approached them, but were flatly 
told by their leader, that they were voting one and all for....... 


*Santhals are one of tho primitive tribes in Bihar. 
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That there were over 300 Santhal voters in .... village. One of 
them died on the morning of the polling. They left the body and 
went to the booth, four and half miles away. All their votes went 
to....’ box. They buried the dead on returning in the evening. 

That X’s ballot box went all empty. 

If that happens at other booths, X would forfeit his security money. 

That so many votes were cast in ...... ’s box that heaps of ballot 
papers were lying on top of it. Luckily no rival voter thought of 
putting them into the other box. 

Simple villagers have put their votes in the box with the symbol 
of yoked bullock in a circle (election symbol of Congress candidate 
belonging to the scheduled tribe) because the bull looked bigger than 


the symbol on ...... ’s box. Therefore, the latter is bound to lose. 
That .... has sent a wire to the Chief Election Commissioner (in 


some versions, the Chief Secretary, the District Magistrate, the Super- 
intendent of Police, and so on) for the fear that the boxes may be 
tampered with by the powerful candidate of ...... Party. 

That the Chief Election Commissioner (in some version : the Chief 
Secretary) has sent a telegram to the District Magistrate (Super- 
intendent of Police, in other versions) to employ special guards. 

That the boxes at ...... booths, where the votes have gone against 
Peat se are first sealed in a gunny bag, then in a huge canvas bag, 
and have been sent direct to Patna (the capital town of the state) 
under armed escort so that there is no danger of tampering. 

The police did not keep the bags in the polling booth even for 
the night for fear that ...... *s agents may destroy them. 

SSEOO sn cia is bound to lose, his agents are trying to create dis- 
turbance so that the whole election is cancelled. 

At booth, X has hardly got a vote. His agents are doing every- 
thing possible to get a re-poll. 


(3) Rumours about incidents at polling booths :—At ...... , three 
bogus voters of ...... have been arrested. 
(5, 06 vaeg , agents Of ........ tried to pass off a youngman who 


was not a voter. He was arrested, and was weeping for the whole 
day. He was, however, released in the evening only at the pleadings 
of Y, the rival candidate. 

That X’s agents tried to pass some voters thrice. 

That many women whose names were not on the electrol roll 
managed to get in, and voted for X. 

Some agents of ...... got in the name of voters who were dead. 
They were not detected by the presiding officer. . 

Some of the voters managed to remove the stain of the indelible 
ink, and got in the booth three times to caste votes. 

(4) Rumours concerning bribery, election expenses and so on :— 
Huge expenses are incurred by X. He is paying each worker 
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handsomely. But he is being betrayed by them inspite of the 
payments. 

Rumours about bribery, bad character, huge expenditure incurred, 
number of cars used, huge sums of money spent on minor irrigation, 
school repairs, village libraries in the locality, bribing many rival 
candidates to get their support, promise of giving a big job to......... 
Mb 1.222420. wins, were widespread throughout. 


III. Disevsston. 

The most obvious point that strikes us when these rumours are 
carefully examined is their verisimilitude. They possess an air of 
authenticity. They all appear true, to be things likely to have 
happened in such a situation. In their form at least, none appears 
to be impossible. They are embedded in the situation and fit in with 
the general framework of an election and political campaign in the 
constituencies concerned. Situational determination of the form 
of rumour, i.2., context playing a significant role in its creation and 
growth, is clearly noticed here. Sprott (1952) rightly says, ‘The 
story itself must have some dramatic quality, it must have an air 
of authenticity, and it must have some relevance to the social context 
in which it is spread.” Moreover these circulating reports were the 
main source of information in the rural areas under study with hardly 
any newspaper of local interest. Due to low level of literacy, con- 
versation and other kinds of oral transmission were the principal 
means of interchange of ideas. 

It was also observed that some rumours were deliberately started 
by some individuals or the groups. They were generally of the last 
two kinds and were circulated in order to damage the reputation of 
the riva] candidates or his supporters, and to boost up his own reputa- 
tion and morale. Hate sustained most of these accusatory tales and 
slander. It was, however, very difficult to find out which rumours 
were really ‘planted’ and which were spontaneous. In any case, 
once they got into circulation their form was not very different from 
spontaneous TOIBours. 

One reason for the quick spread of these rumours—either deliberate 
or spontaneous—has been a desire to create a brief about the victory 
of one candidate and the defeat of others. It is a curious feature of 
the psychology of human institutions, economic, social or political, 
that to an appreciable extent, the belief in the validity of any type 
of organization (or disorganization) makes the belief true. The 
belief that a bank is insolvent creates a run on it and thereby breaks 
the bank. The belief is thus validated. Similarly belief that military 
defeat is iraminent ensures the defeat. 
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Thus, in creating a belief about the victory (or defeat) of a candi- 
date, rumours were playing an important part in swinging the public 
opinion, and thereby the popular vote in a particular direction. As 
Penrose (1952) has put it, ‘People back the side which they think 
is going to win in a political campaign, and their backing helps it to 
win.” 

The above varieties of rumours mainly belong to the three classes 
enumerated by the author (Sinha, 1952) in an earlier study, viz., 
exaggerations with a core of truth, pure fabrications, and predictions. 
The last variety seemed to be the most common. They were mostly 
conjectures of the public about the election. They forecast the 
outcome, either explicitly or implicitly, of the election. They pre- 
dicted the victory or the defeat of one or the other candidate. The 
first variety enumerated above foretold of the result of election 
before actual pooling took place; others at about the pooling time. 
Both were directed to the future. They concerned the “now” but 
only as projected into the future. 

The prevalence of predictive rumours takes us into the very reason 
why rumours are so potent during election. A pre-election situation 
is psychologically unstructured. The outcome of the whole campaign 
is not known, and the chief interest lies not in the present but in the 
future result. Therefore, looked at from the side of the need, structure 
of the individual, the future, is of greater concern. Since it is un- 
certain, wrapped in unclarity, predictions are made, which as McGregor 
(1938) points out, reduce the unclarity. These rumoured predictions 
give a structure to so-called “dark” future. As Festinger, et al. 
(1948) points out, “Many rumours arise in situations where the cogni- 
tive unclarity concerns, not the explanation of why things happen, 
but merely what will happen in the immediate future.’’ (Italics ours). 
Allport and Postman (1948) remark, ‘““‘Whenever a stimulus field is 
of potential importance to an individual, but at the same time unclear, 
or susceptible to divergent interpretation, a subjective structuring 
process is started. Although the process is complex, its essential 
nature can be characterized as an effort to reduce the stimulus to a 
simple and meaningful structure that has adaptive significance for 
the individual in terms of his own interest and experience.” Since 
the outcome of the election could not be speeded up, people were 
naturally concerned with forecasting. The unknown was thus sought 
to be known by the rumours. 

The fact that rumours are so much concerned with the structura- 
tion of the future has been stressed by many psychologists. What 
seems to be the most important causative factor in rumour—as also 
the factor which largely accounts for its continuance and vitality—is 
the nature of the situation. Allport and Postman have called it 
ambiguity, others call it ‘crisis situation’ or ‘situation of stress and 
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strain’. Spott says, “Rumour and its spreading is associated with 
times of crisis, and with the unknown.” “It is the unknown round 
which rumour centres. Faced with the unknown, the mysterious, 
the only way to cope with it is to fit it into some scheme or other. 
If there is no official one, we make one up. That is why rumours 
spread in times of crisis. The need for a stable frame of reference is 
@ crisis situation” (Italics ours). Talking about the future not only 
gave a chance to the conversational claimant to assume a “temporary 
leadership”. It also provided a sense of “knowing” in an otherwise 
unknown area. Rumours spread “partly because people like to show 
themselves ‘in the known’, and partly because ‘knowing’ is comforting 
in an unstable situation.” Whenever there is social strain, false report 
grows virulent, 

As a matter of fact it was observed that as the crisis increased, 
rumours became more widespread. If a longitudinal study of rumours 
from a period one month before to the date of polling were made, 
it would be observed that while they were relatively few in the beginn- 
ing, the air was full of them on the date of polling. This was because 
the uncertainty and crisis increased as the polling drew nearer. 

The prevalence of conflicting reports further increases the unclarity 
of the situation. It was not uncommon to hear more than one report 
about the same incident, each entirely contradicting the other. For 
example, at the same place and often at the same time one could 
hear that a particular candidate got full support, or that he got no 
support whatsoever in the locality. Such conflicting reports increased 
the confusion in the minds of average man. Due to the incapacity 
of the individual to comprehend or verify the “news” he received 
and the many rival versions with which he was constantly assailed, 
the ambiguity and uncertainty were further increased. In sn 
during political campaigning one of the purposes of deliberately plante 
rumours (in the form of conflicting predictions) has always been to 
confuse public thinking, and in this confusion rumours again play a 
significant role in directing public opinion in a particular direction. 
Rumours are used as distraction or as a general excitant which obscure 
real issues and create either a generalised dissatisfaction or sea asi 
It would be interesting in this context to consider the i gt a 
technique used by the Nazis with respect to France and Me Low 
Countries in 1940 (Gordon, 1943). The Nazi propaganda es ean 
would circulate a variety of rumours, one contradicting the : er, 
about the same fact to confuse the public just before impar jes a 
severe military blow. Everyone was put in a state of deine sf 
knew that the Nazis were going to strike somewhere, but no 0 
knew exactly where. In the uncertainty that resulted, See 
became rampant. Along with the “news” about imminent i ae ; 
reports concerning the Allied reverses, the tremendous military 
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strength of Germany, and the mherent weakness of the Allies were 
also current. This was greatly to the detriment of the public morale 
of the countries opposing the Nazi onslaught. Thus, rumours aided 
the psychological warfare, the war nerves, by producing uncertainty 
and confusion, and sapping the civilian morale. 

In an election also, conflicting rumours confuse and create un- 
certainty. It thereby shakes the morale of some of the contending 
parties and bolsters up the others. By creating psychological un- 
certainty it lowers the threshold of suggestibility so that other pro- 
paganda devices play their part. It may be noted that rumour thus 
plays a dual role: it confuses and creates ambiguity and also tries 
to remove it. Conflicting reports of the same event that circulate 
create ambiguity. This provides a very fertile soil for rumours which 
arise to reduce the ambiguity. Through rumours the popular mind 
makes an effort to apprehend the situations which contain a large 
number of unknown factors. They have an explanatory purpose. 
To understand the baffling and confused situation is the urge that 
underlies the vitality of many of these election rumours. 

Another significant factor behind these rumours was the high 
degree of personal involvement in the election situation. It was an 
event of great importance which deeply affected the life of the indivi- 
dual. In such situations he seeks explanations and imagines remote 
consequences. It was noted that the attitude of the individual was 
an important determinant in shaping the form which these rumours 
took. Festinger, et al., point out that “the fabrication and spread 
of rumours are related to the attitudes and needs of persons’. On 
the whole, pro-Congress people talked more about the failures of other 
candidates, while others bandied the stories of the discomfiture and 
rebuff of the Congress nominee, and their own success. This is in 
line with McGregor’s finding that some pre-existent attitude is always 
influential in social prediction, 

People like stories which fit in with their preconceived ideas and 
attitudes. G. H. Smith (1947) noted that when confronted with a 
set of pro-Russian and anti-Russian statements, students who were 
.themselves pro-Russian believed the former, while those who were 
anti-Russian believed the latter. Allport and Postman have empha- 
sized selectivity and subjective interpretation in rumour transmission. 
Undergoing the usual transformations of remembering like omission, 
elaboration, dramatization, (Bartlett, 1932), the fact is recast and 
remodelled in the light of personal needs and interests of the individual 
concerned. Thus, “In telling a rumour the kernel of objective infor- 
mation that he received becomes so embedded into his own dynamic 
mental life that the product is chiefly one of projection. ~ Into the 
rumour he projects the deficiencies of his retentive processes, as well 
as his own effort to engender meaning upon an ambiguous field, and 
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the product reveals much of his own emotional needs, including his 
anxieties, hates, and wishes’. (Allport and Postman, 1948). 

The prevalence of rumours in a particular group may, therefore, 
serve as a kind of “‘social barometer’. A group decidedly in favour 
of a particular candidate or a party is not so rumourprone. If at all, 
their members tend to receive and pass on rumours favourable to the 
candidate of their choice. On the other hand, in a group where 
rumours are particularly rampant, it is legitimate to expect that 
uncertainty prevails in it, and the candidates would do well to divert 
their energies to winning the support of the group. Rumour is a 
form of social remembering, and its constructiveness and selectivity 
are a function of group interests. Edwards (1941) and others have 
shown that the recall conforms with one’s political frame of reference. 
It is possible to form a fairly definite idea about the political attitude 
of a group by simply analysing the rumours circulating in it. There- 
fore, the author contends that rumours are a sort of ‘“‘social baro- 
meter’, a kind of natural projective device, indicating the socic. 
cultural climate of the group. 

Another factor which causes the spread of rumours during election 
is the increase in credulity in a crisis situation. When people are 
excited, personally involved, and the situation is one of uncertainty, 
the thereshold of belief is lower (Sinha, 1952). Criticism, so common 
in ordinary life, is suspended. Not only are reports accepted on 
their face value without any attempt to verify them but people 
become more gullible. Thus, the generally high emotional tone of 
the election situation increased suggestibility by suspending the 
attitude of disbelief in the individual. In this situation rumours were 
easily accepted, and shaped public opinion. 


IV. Summary. 


Of the many devices which are employed in shaping public opinion 
in a political campaign, rumour plays an important part. 

Two sorts of rumours are generally to be noted—deliberately 
planted and spontaneous. Though it is difficult to determine which 
rumour is deliberate and which is spontaneous, in their ultimate 
analysis both are very similar. The psychological factor responsible 
for the vitality of both and their acceptance is the same, viz., they 
provide a structure to the confused situation. As a matter of fact, 
rumours become especially rampant near the date of polling, and 
when the conflict is at its highest, and the prospect of various candidates 
seems to be all too uncertain. 

The author lists the main varieties of rumours during the election 
and indicates their purpose. Rumours seem to have a dual role—they 
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confuse and at the same time remove the confusion. It is also con- 
tented that rumours are a sort of “social barometer’? indicating the 
attitude of the group. 
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NAGA TALES 


PRAPHULLADATTA GOSWAMI 


(I) 


The term Naga is of Indian sources; they call themselves Tenyimie. 
They say they had come from the Burma side. Their earliest old man 
was coming towards Assam and people asked him, ““Where do you 
come from?” “From Burma,” he said. ‘‘What is your name 2” 
‘“Kewhimie,”’ he answered. From Kewhimie the place where he 
came to dwell was known as Kewhimie, and, in modern spelling as 
Kohima”*. 

This is an Angami legend. Each Naga tribe has its tales, explana- 
tory or told just for enjoyment. Some of the tales are held in common; 
sometimes some of the motifs are seen to be common to one or other 
of the Naga tribes as well as to the Kacharis or Assamese of the plains. 
Some of these motifs seem a contribution of the Mogoloid elements 
of the land. Naga tales have not been recorded comprehensively. 
Specimens are found in the monographs of writers like Hutton and 
Mills. C. R. Pawsey published some Sema tales in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

There are Indian traditions relating to the Nagas; for example, 
Arjuna is said to have married a Naga princess named Ulupi, and 
there were political and other relations between Nagas and Assamese 
during historical times. Nagas have a tale which relates in a way 
to the Assamese. Their ancestor had three sons. The old man 
asked them, “‘What will you do for your livelihood 2?” The first one 
answered, “I shall till the soil.’”’ The second answered, ‘“‘I shall be 
a writer,” and the third’s reply was, “I shall be a hunter.” From 
the tiller of the soil were born the Nagas, the hunter disappeared 
into the forest, and the writer or the one who knew writing and reading 
became the ancestor of the Assamese.* The tale tries to explain 
why the Nagas are illiterate. The Abors explain a similar situation 
by saying that the skin on which God had inscribed the letters fell 
into the fire and was burnt and hence they do not have letters. 

Hutton gives an alternative version of the tale recounting the 
origin of the Nagas and the plainsmen. The husband of Ukepenopfi 
had a terrific appearance, so he hid himself in a vessel. When his 
two sons grew up they wanted to see him. Their mother said, “I 
will show you your father, but he who gets frightened cannot get his 
father’s knowledge and wisdom.” When the father was shown the 


* Tales marked with the asterisk are from the author’s collection. 
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elder boy, who became the ancestor of the Nagas, got very frightened 
and ran away, but he who later begot the Indians wished to go to his 
father in the vessel. The father then asked his wife to take care of 
their elder son and he himself went to the plains with the younger 
boy, and that is the reason why the Nagas are poorer in knowledge 
and cunning than the men of the plains (Angami Nagas, pp. 260-261). 

An explanatory tale recorded by Hutton tells us of the origin of 
the various Naga tribes. There was, in the village of Kezakonema, 
an old couple with three sons. “Every day they used to spread 
paddy to dry upon a great flat stone, and at dusk a single load spread 
to dry had become two loads, for the stone was inhabited by a spirit. 
The three sons used to take it in turns to spread their paddy on this 
stone, but one day they quarrelled bitterly as to whose turn it was, 
and their parents, fearing bloodshed, broke eggs on the stone, covered 
it with brushwood, laid faggots about upon it, and set the whole on 
fire. The stone burst with a crack like thunder, the spirit went up 
to heaven in a cloud of smoke, and the virtue of the stone departed. 
The three sons then separated and became the ancestors of the 
Angami, Lhota, and Sema tribes, while from the parents who remained 
are descended the seven Kezami villages.” 

A Sema story then explains why tigers are found in jungles only. 
Once upon a time an old woman had three sons. The eldest was a 
tiger in spirit, the second a devil in spirit, and the youngest a real 
man. They did not know their differences in spirit. They hada farm 
and they used to go to the field every day. But because their mother 
was very old one of them had to stay at home to look after her. They 
stayed at home by turns. One day the eldest son remained at home. 
When the other brothers went away, instead of feeding his mother, 
he started sucking her blood. So in the evening when the other two 
returned from the field they found their mother very weak. But 
they did not know that their eldest brother had sucked her blood. 
On the days of their turns the younger brothers tended their mother 
carefully, but when the turn of the eldest brother came they found 
their mother very weak. They were surprised beyond measure. 
After a few weeks all the blood of their mother was sucked up by the 
son who was a tiger in spirit and she died. Then the eldest brother 
ran away into the forest leaving the other two. So it is said the 
tiger is found only in the jungle.* 


eso 


Nagas do not worship the snake in the manner of the Khasis but 
that it occupies a considerable place in their subconscious there is 
hardly any doubt. Many places—marsh, forest, river—are believed 
to be possessed by spirits and every such place has a large sanke 
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having some relation to the presiding spirit. There is the Yhonyii 
Jolha—The Way How to Catch Birds River—on the eastern flank 
of the Pulebaje mountain near Kohima and the name of the river 
is explained in a myth in which a snake takes a prominent part. A 
man used to go to the foot of the Pulebaje hill and gather plumes from 
birds which flocked there. One day he did not return home. His 
relations went looking for him and found him lying on a bed of soft 
feathers. While trying to wake him they saw that he was dead with 
a small snake by his side. They did not find the cause of death till 
they discovered the sign of the bite on the car. From that time 
the river nearby came to be known as “The Way How to Catch Birds’.* 
The snake is seen in more than one Naga tale. 

The Pulebaje peak is close to Kohima and about five thousand feot 
high’ It is named after Pule. Pule used to raise paddy in his jhum. 
He found that some one did considerable damage to his crop. This 
happened frequently. So one evening he kept watch and he saw a 
huge snake come out of the forest and eat his paddy. He went up 
cautiously from behind and let go his spear into the neck of the reptile 
which ran away into the forest along with the spear. Pule pursued 
the snake and lost himself in the forest. Afterwards his relations 
went out searching for him. They could hear a “‘ho ho” sound from 
amidst the forest but did not find Pule. So they raised a memorial 
stone on the peak. Young people now-a-days go there in the winter 
during the Sekrenyi Puja and pour modhw desiring long life.* The 
snake is an important figure in this tale as well. The tale of the 
snake who married a girl as recounted by Hutton (p. 268) has an 
Assamese parallel. In both, the first snake marries the first girl and 
makes her happy while the second snake eats up the second girl. 


( IIT ) 


The Assamese have -certain animal tales centering on the monkey 
and the fox but they are not many. Probably Kacharis and Nagas 
have more animal tales. In all these very often two animals try 
to beat one another with wile and bluff. For example, the Sema 
tale of the elephant and the porcupine. The elephant throws a 
challenge: Who is equal to me? The porcupine sends a rejoinder : 
Does he possess quills like mine? The sight of a quill scares the 
elephant away. 

Cheating is a distinctive feature of a large number of the tales 
of Assam. In Assamese various cheating tales are told of the wily 
rogue Tentan. Tentan tales are found among the Kacharis, Mikirs and 
the Meches. A character of the Tentan type is secon in Apfuho in some 
Lhota Naga tales. The incidents in this group of Naga tales do not 
seem to be found in either Mech, Kachari, Mikir, Meithei or Assamese 
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trickster tales, but there is no doubt that Tentan and Apfuho are 
kins. To illustrate, Apfuho once places a dead dog near some oil 
seed and persuades the owner of the seed—an old woman—that 
the dog has died at her beating. He then frightens her saying that 
the dog’s owner is coming up with a large number of men, and she 
purchases his aid in this difficult situation by parting with her pig. 

Among the Angami the trickster is known as Matasuo and he is 
of the same type at Tentan. Matasuo secures alot of hide, hangs 
them on a tree and makes a fire underneath to dry them. Some thieves 
come and divide their spoil by the fire. The hides fall and scare 
them away. So Matasuo secures the money. His fellow-villagers are 
told that he has secured the money by selling the hides of his cattle. - 
So they slay their cattle and try to sell the hides, but with no profit. 
They burn Matasuo’s house. He puts the ashes under his saddle, 
and when he is requested to lend his horse to a man and his mother, 
he says, “If your mother rides on this horse all my rupees will turn 
to ash.’’ On their promising that ample recompense will be made 
if that happens the horse is lent. When the old woman gets up on 
the horse the ashes fly out and Matasuo has to be given a large sum. 
The villagers are told that he has sold the ash of his burnt house. 
. They are deceived as before when they try to emulate his example. 
They tie him up in order to throw him into the river. But being left 
alone for a while he sings attractively and persuades a cowherd to 
set him free so that he can sing better. He then ties up the un- 
fortunate cowherd and makes his escape. The villagers throw the 
cowherd into the water. 

The tale has a close parallel in Assamese as well as in Mikir. In 
the Mikir tale it is a fatherless lad who beats his malicious maternal 
uncles. Hutton suspects that the Angamis may have got some of 
their tales either from the plainsmen or from the Kacharis. As he 
observes, ‘References to horses or gold kings may have been borrowed 
from Manipur or the Kacharis.” : 

In Angami the jackal and the monkey—parallelled in Assamese 
by the monkey and the fox and in Kachari by the monkey and 
the hare—may be ‘a garbled version” of the Kachari tale. The 
tale is also known to the Aos and the Lhotas, the Aos telling it of a 
jackal and a bear. It does not seem to be known to the Semas who 
are in touch with the plains. In the Ao version the bee’s nest is 
described as a drum which the bear is invited to beat, in this motif 
following the Kachari version more closely that the Angami story 
does. In the Angami tale, when the jackal punishes its friend 
for the first time the latter does not take the lesson laying down. 
It goes off to a bee’s nest and asks the jackal not to bite at it. The 
jackal bites at it and gets stung all over. The jackal, of course, has 
its final revenge on the monkey by having it drowned. In the 
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Assamese and Kachari versions the monkey after its first act of 
deceitfulness (depriving its friend of a share of bannanas) is all- 
through a victim of the fox or the hare’s cleverness, and the 


motif of the jackal’s being stung by the bees may be an Angami 
modification. ' ; 


(IV ) 


_ That the Angamis have borrowed tales from Indian sources is 
obvious if The Rat Princess and the Greedy Man is taken into account. 
This tale has these motifs: A man secures a rat and it turns into a 
maiden; the man wants to give her to the greatest man in the world 
so that he may become very rich; he approaches the king; the latter 
sends him to water; water sends him to the wind; the wind sends him 
to the mountain; the mountain admits even a rat can pierce its side 
whenever it pleases to. So the man comes back, and the maiden is 
found to turn into a rat once again. Now this tale can be traced 
back to the old Sanskrit collection of tales well known as Panchatantra 
where the parallel to the Naga tale goes as Mouse-Maid Made Mouse. 
It is to be wondered how a Panchatantra tale could penetrate the moun- 
tain fastnesses of the Naga hills. This close relation of the two tales 
has not been pointed out by Hutton who comments on certain of 
the Naga tales in Zhe Angami Nagas. It has further to be noted 
that a tale of this type has not been recorded among the Assamese. 

_ There are, of course, certain modifications in the Naga tale. For 
example, in the original a hermit transforms the mouse and, when 
he learns that the mouse is more powerful than even the mountain, 
himself changes the girl into mouse again. The saying with which 
the hermit in the Sanskrit tale transforms the girl: “Be mouse 
again” has entered into the repertory of proverbs, it being often 
used of a person who becomes over-ambitious or rides for a fall. 

Transformation of person or some natural object into man is a 
widespread folklore feature and found among the Assam tribes. In 
the Angami tale Hunchbili a wife thrown into the water turns Into 
a bamboo plant, out of which a shoot springs up. When the shoot 
is cut and cooked it cries out from the pot. Similarly in the Assamese 
tale Tajimala when the girl is killed and buried a gourd creeper springs 
up and it cries out to a begger who wants a gourd. In a Kachari 
tale a duck changes into a lovely maiden. In Lhota myth some 
men turn into mynas and when their wives smear rice flour on their 
foreheads they change into gibbons with white foreheads. Such 
transformation is a necessary ingredient of folklore and characterizes 
the primitive as well as the child mind. 

Though there are myths, explanatory tales, romantic tales, tales 
of the formula type, and humorous tales, mainly around the figure 
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of the trickster, those dealing with the last—with cheating or beating 
one with the help of wile, seem to be the most characteristic of the 
Assam tribes as of the Assamese. The trickster sort symbolizes 
the pleasure which is felt when a clever person inflicts discomfitures 
on dupes and fools and thus causes laughter. The trickster tales 
found in Assam may be indicative of an aspect of the Mongoloid 
temperament—good-humoured and loving to play tricks on superior 
class status and a type of orthodoxy which claims superiority because 
it is of that particular type. It has only to be added that sometimes 
the trickster is without his parents, apparently weak and _ helpless, 
and he has to come out successful because it is so desired by an instinct 
very old in man. 


DIGITTAL PATTERN FREQUENCY AMONG TWO GROUPS 
OF CRIMINAL POPULATIONS IN U.P. 


_D. K. Sen 


Investigation on the frequencies of finger ball patterns of two 
groups of criminal populations are presented below. During the 
summer months of 1950 the author obtained finger and palm prints 
of 205 inhabitants of Lucknow Central Jail and of 138 inhabitants 
of settlements for criminal tribes at Moradabad, U.P. The palmar 
configuration patterns will be described separately in a later paper. 

For identifying the various patterns, ‘the author follows the 
conventional rule laid down by Cummins (1943) and followed by 
Robert F. Popham (1951) in his study on ‘Eskimo digittal patterns”. 
Lateral and central pockets and double loops have been classified as 
whorls, and loops with zero ridge count as arches. Radial loops have 
not been separately considered as has been done by Renees (1946). 


THe Dara. 


Lucknow Jail Series :— 

All the 205 individuals investigated were males, and belonged 
to several low castes and Muslims. Thus the group is evidently 
heterogenous. The frequencies of three principal types of finger 
prints together with three standard indices are recorded in Table I.* 

It will be seen that the patterns are distributed much the same 
way in both the hands. ‘The whorls are more numerous than the 
loops and in both the hands the former are concentrated on the 4th 
finger, and loops on the 5th finger. Highest frequency of arches 
are observed in the 2nd finger while the lowest in the 5th fingers of 
both the hands. 


Moradabad Criminal Tribes :— 

Of the 138 individuals tested in this settlement, 77 were males 
and 61 females. The percentile incidences of the finger tip confi- 
gurations are listed in table IT and their indices in table II. 


*The index of pattern intensity describes the number of triradii present on both 
hands. The formula employed is [(Whorls x 2)-+loops)]< 10. Dankmeijer employs 
a separate index to show the relationship of arches and whorls. This is expressed by 
the formula Arch/Whorls x 100 [Dankmeijer (1938) ]. To show the relationship of whorls 
and loops, Furuhata, as referred to by Cummins and Seltzer (1951), uses the following 
formula (Whorls~+loops)x 100, All these indices are calculated from percentile 
frequencies. 
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TaBLE I. 
Males n = 205 
tingers Arches Loops Whorls 
Right hand Af 3.84 36.00 58.56 
I 9.6 42.72 46.08 
III 7.2 57.6 33.60 
IV 1.92 23.04 77.44 
Vv 0.96 60.96 36.48 
Total — 4.7 44.78 50.43 
Left hand t 4.3 39.36 54.72 
II 9.12 38.4 50.88 
Til 7.2 54.24 36.96 
IV 1.92 33.12 63.36 
Vv 0.48 66.24 31.68 
Total 4.68 47.03 52.18 
Both hands 4.48 45.90 5b. 31 
Indices : Lucknow Jail, Malen = 205. 
Furuhatas’ Index of Dankmeijer’s 
Index Pattern Index 
Intensity 
Right hand 110.3 14.56 9.3 
Left hand 110.9 15.13 8.9 
Both hand 111.8 14.85 9.1 
Tasie IT. 
(MoraDABAD) 
Female: n = 61 Male: n = 77 
Right hand Arches Loops Whorls Arches Loops Whorls 
finger. 
FI 3.26 53.79 42.38 3.87 38.96 57.14 
II 3.26 50.53 45.64 8.80 25.06 55.81 
iil 4.89 55.42 39.12 5.19 55.81 38.96 
IV nil 39.12 60.31 2.59 31.16 66.23 
Vv nil 70.69 29.34 2.59 58.31 24.67 
Total 2.29 5377 43.60 4.70 43.86 51.16 
Left hand ~ ae 
finger 
I 4.89 42.38 62.16 5.19 44.16 50.64 
I 6.52 43.60 60.31 8.80 37.66 53.24 
Til 4.89 48.90 45.64 3.87 57.14 38.96 
IV 1.63 29.34 68.46 254 33.76 63.63 
Vv 3.26 61.94 34.23 1.29 58.31 38.96 
Total 4.26 43.27 52.45 4.4] 46.23 49.09 
Both hands Bie (a 48.68 48.03 4.54 45.06 50. 12 
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It will be seen from these tables that the same tendencies of expres- 
sion of more whorls than loops as was observed among the Lucknow 
Jail Population are also evident here, except in the case of right hand 
male series, where we observe a slightly greater frequency of loops 
than those of whorls, when all fingers are taken together. Here we 
also find the concentration of patterns generally in the same fingers 
with slight deviations. 

When the male and female hands are taken separately, we observe 


a striking difference in the frequency of patterns. This will be evident 
from table ITI. 


Tasix III. 
Right hand Furuhata’s Index of Dankmeijer’s 
Index pattern Index 
intensity 
Male 116.5 14.62 9.0 
Femaie 81.1 14.09 5.27 
Left hand 
Male 106.1 14.32 9.0 
Female 96.6 14.35 6.4 
Both hands 
Male Ie 2 e833) 9.0 
Female 98.4 14.47 6.4 


This deviation, however, is not expressed in the index of pattern 
intensity. From Furuhata’s index (Whorls+Loop)x100 it is 
seen that the females possess less loops than whorls while the males 
possess them in the reverse order. From the Dankmeijer’s index we 
observe the lower frequency of arches relative to the whorls as com- 
pared to the male data. 


This sexual differentiation in the matter of finger prints is quite 
an established phenomenon observed by every investigator who 
has worked on finger prints. Unfortunately, data from females in 
India are singularly lacking, or at least, not available to the present 
author. However, the sexual difference is expressed here in a way 
different from those found in other parts of the globe*. Whereas 
the females in other parts of the world possessed more arches and 
less whorls than the males, in the sample collected by the present 
author, the situation is just the opposite. This of course may be 
due to the vagaries of small samples but we should again stress the 


* The same situation was also observed by Cummins and Fabiens-'farrisen in 
their work on the Finger prints of the Eskimos of West Greenland, Am. J. Phy. Anth- 
NS, Vol. 4, No. 3. 
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striking similarity in the frequency of distribution of the triradil 
in the hands of the two sexes as expressed in the index of pattern 
intensity. 


COMPARATIVE KVALUATION AND CONCLUSION 


As sexual difference is quite great in the data collected from 
Moradabad, it will not be profitable to pool the data of males and 
females together and compare these with those of the Lucknow Jail. 
Only the two male series may be compared. Moreover, there is no 
complementary female data in the latter series. If therefore, the 
two male data are compared, it at once becomes evident that the 
two series are almost identical when all fingers of both the hands are 
considered together. This similarity is apparent from all the three 
indices that have been applied here. There are anthropometric 
measurements available for the criminal tribes, but none as yet 
for the criminal population in the Lucknow Jail. Therefore, the 
corroboration from anthropometric data is not possible. 

There is one other series of finger print data from a criminal popu- 
lation as recorded by Biswas (1945). He has tested the fingerball 
pattern of 50 juvenile delinquents residing in the industrial and 
Reformatory Schools at Alipur in Bengal. The various frequencies 
are as follows :— 


Whorl Loops Arch 
34.8 60.2 5.0 


The Arch/whorl index comes to 14.3, which is far higher than 
another series which he terms as normal with an index of 5.2. It 
is apparent that the criminal population in his series is significantly 
different from those ‘normal’ persons to which he refers, although 
in his paper he claims that the normal and the criminal series are 
undifferentiated from each other. The author’s findings of 9.1 and 
9.0 as arch/whorl index of the criminal population, are higher than 
the value of 5.2 of Biswas’ ‘normal’ sample. Whether or not this 
difference manifests itself with the non-criminal population of U.P. 
has to be seen further. 

Blood group data of the lower castes of U.P. analysed by Dr. 
Majumdar show a significant increase of B gene among them, when 
compared to upper castes. Similar results are also available from 
Bengal. It is also a well known fact that Eastern Asia is a notable 
area for the concentration of B gene. Dankmeijer (1947) has shown 
the peoples of the world may be grouped according to the arch/whorl 
index. He has found that indices of very low value (<10) are found 
among the Mongoloids, and while the North European index lies 
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between 25 and 40, the South Europeans show lower indices than 
the North Europeans (between 10 and 20). According to him, there- 
fore, the two criminal series of the author ally more closely to the 
Mongoloids than those of the North Europeans, while they are not 
very far from the South Européan indices. The author is well aware 
of the smallness of his data collected at Moradabad. As such, these 
implications stated here are extremely tentative, and further 
researches must be made before any definite conclusions can be 
drawn from them. There is yet another problem to be considered 
and that is, whether the finger ball patterns behave in the same way 
as do the blood group gene B, increasingly concentrating, or beco- 
ming more frequent as we climb down the social ladder. 


SUMMARY 


(1) Fingerprint data of two series of criminal population are 
presented. They include 205 males from Lucknow Central Jail and 
138 individuals from the Moradabad criminal tribes settlements of 
which 77 are males and 61 females. 

(2) Sexual differences with reference to finger print data in the 
Moradabad series are noted. 

(3) The two male series of criminals are found to be similar. 

(4) The two male series of the author are compared to the criminal 
series worked out by Biswas and both are found to possess higher 
arch/whorl index than the normal series of Biswas. 

(5) The allied nature of authors’ series with those of the mon- 
goloid is suggested. 

(6) Appeal is made to the effect that more work should be done 
in dermato glyphics to demonstrate whether a correlation exists with 
the pattern of Blood groups distribution in India vis-a-vis the genetic 
isolates represented by various ‘higher and lower castes. 
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FAMILY AND MARRIAGE IN A POLYANDROUS SOCIETY 
D. N. Masumpar 


The Khasa of Jaunsar-Bawar in the Dehra. Dun district, U.P., 
practise polyandry. A typical family in this area, consists of a group 
of brothers as husbands with one, two or wi 

t ; more wives and children. 
The prestige of family is determined by the number of people in it and 
it is perhaps apt to describe it as ‘household’ in the Lintonian sense. 
Poor families cannot afford to have more than one wife whom the 
brothers share among themselves, but as the economic condition of 
the brothers improves, more wives may be added. Similarly, a 
substantial family, when it is on evil days, finds it hard to maintain 
a number of wives, and the latter find it more convenient to leave 
the household and seek divorce on economic grounds. Several families 
may be found to pool together, share the same household, and even 
eat together, till, they find separate establishments easy to set up 
and provide for. Ordinarily, people will defend, ‘joint living and 
cooperative farming’, ‘the dominant status of the eldest brother in 
the family’, and ‘the privileges and prerogatives of the first wife’. 
In a polyandrous family of the fraternal type, as it is practised in 
Jaunsar-Bawar, brothers are from the same or different mothers, 
and in the latter case, there may be a big disparity in age between them. 
Often the difference in age between the common wife and the youngest 
of the husbands may be too great to encourage marital relations 
between them, and often the wife has to mother the young husbands 
and bring them up as their mother should do. As the younger brothers 
grow up, it becomes a headache for the eldest brother, as he has to 
find a wife for them, though the financial commitments for the marriage 
may be too difficult to provide for. The latitude and licence socially 
recognized in Jaunsar-Bawar, both for men and women, make possible 
domestic life on a polyandrous pattern. So long as the elder brothers, 
particularly the head of the family does not secure a wife for the 
youngest brother, he does not object to intrigues within the village; 
according to the local custom of exogamy such intrigues with village 
girls (dhyanties) may not end in marriage. 

Marriage in Jaunsar-Bawar is mostly arranged by the parents. 
As soon as a boy attains the age of 12 or more, the parents are in 
search of a bride for him. The boy also thinks that he has not been 
looked after if he does not hear proposals coming, and even if he 
does not understand the full implications of marriage, he is neverthe- 
less, anxious for it. He thinks, marriage confers a social status, the 
public ceremony which accompanies marriage is welcome and. longed 
for and as all the boys of his age group get married, he is anxious 
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for the married state. As soon as a boy is married, the parents 
make him conscious of his status and the care-free adolescence gives 
place to a status-conscious personality in the making. Atma Ram 
of Hanol who would be 15 years of age next Bisu (festival), for that 
is the way of reckoning age, was constantly reminded by his father, 
of his responsibilities as a husband, though even now he does not 
realize its implications. In consequence however, he appeared to be 
more sober than what is warranted by his age, and he did not find 
enough interest in activities that normally interest adolescents and 
the youth. He was usually a spectator in any children’s group, and 
assumed the role of a mentor. This is the case with most children 
in Jaunsar ; they are always older than their age. 

The rising expenses of marriage are becoming a bug-bear to parents, 
and old people are anxious to settle marriage of their small children 
before they retire from active living, thinking that it may not be 
possible for the children to get the requisite funds to meet the cost 
of marriage. Atma Ram’s father is a Bajgi by caste and he has not 
enough resources, so he asked his sister if she would marry her daughter 
to his son. His sister asked for an exchange and he consented to 
marry his own daughter to his nephew. The girl is 10 years old, but 
she has been betrothed. 


Girls in Jaunsar-Bawar enjoy an inordinate latitude in their move- 
ments and sexual preferences. As soon as they marry, they are 
regarded as other peoples’ concern, that of theiz husbands’ family, 
and the parents do not like to meddle in the affairs of their married 
daughters, neither are they anxious to exercise their parental rights. 
The parents can secure the services of their married daughter by confor- 
ming to a laisez faire or neutral attitude to them, and thus a kind of 
freedom has become the right of the dhyanties (daughters) of Jaunsar- 
Bawar. The misuse to which such neutral’ relations or indifference 
can be put to, has been demonstrated to the parents by their daughters, 
particularly in the lower caste families, but there has not been any 
searching of the heart on this account. Parents defend their attitude 
by mentioning the life of sweat and toil, that await a woman in her 
husbands’ house, and consider it a duty to see that she gets a sweet 
deal at her parents. In some cases, such relations in the parents’ 
house have secured the loyalty of daughters to the latter, and several 
women are known to have remained with their parents, the major 
ara of their married life, occasionally visiting their husbands’ 

ouse. 

The frequent return of the rantis (wives) to their parent’s village 
is also explained by the tender and affectionate relations they have in 
their parents’ house, and divorce or separation are not too big problems 
for the women of Jaunsar-Bawar. When the parents die, the situa- 
tion deteriorates no doubt, and daughters of the family may not 
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receive the same welcome or treatment they used to receive before. 
Yet the women do return to their parents’ village more often than 
they do or can in other parts of the country, and even if they may 
not be welcome, their freedom and liberty of action are not interfered 
with under the prevailing social code. It is not necessary that girls 
of the house, before or after marriage should help the family by con- 
tributing labour or sharing the responsibility of family assignments. 
Some do, many do not, but parents do not complain. When we 
asked Ajit Singh of Nada why his'daughter did not help the family 
as she should, he only smiled, saying, ‘O, she is with us for a while. 
Let her play, sing and dance, enjoy life as she must, for she may have 
no rest or leisure in her husbands’ house’. This is not, however the 
general condition in Jaunsar-Bawar houses, but the traditional pattern 
encourages liberty and even license. Girls move freely in the village, 
dance and sing, keep out of the house till late hours, and even their 
sexual excesses are condoned. Girls sometimes behave outrageously, 
they may be involved in intrigues, but so long as they escape the 
consequences of extramarital and premarital licenses, their activities 
are tolerated. 

The general rules obtaining in Jaunsar-Bawar about the pattern 
of behaviour expected of women, of dhyanties and of ranties, the 
differential treatment meted out to them, are widely known through- 
out the cis-Himalayan region, and have encouraged adventurers and 
sexual perverts to frequent Jaunsar-Bawar. Immigrant labour, 
contractor’s men working in the forests, would approach a girl, asking 
her if she was a dhyanti or a ranti, and if she is a dhyanti, he will cut 
jokes with her. During the festivals and on ceremonial occasions, girls 
married elsewhere return to their parents’ village and become dhyanties, 
and if a villager in Jaunsar-Bawar is asked to arrange for songs and 
dances at other times, he immediately replies, ‘Not now, but do come 
during the Biswu or the Dewali, when our dhyanties will come back. 
They will entertain you and make you happy.’ One can offer a 
cigarette to a dhyanti, without a moment’s thought. She will grab it, 
but if she is a vanti, she will look at her husband’s face, or wait till 
she is asked by her relations to accept the offer. Ordinarily a villager 
will smile, if one enquires of dhyanties and if one goes to a village where 
there may be some young dhyanties, the villager may add, ‘go and 
enjoy yourself’, a harmless greeting, but full of significance. Some 
dhyanties in Hanol, for example, have become gold diggers, and many 
young men have confessed their financial ruin due to the allure- 
ments of dhyanties, but gold is not always the consideration with 
dhyanties, who bestow their favours on young men of their choice. 
Husbands do not come to live with their wives’ families, and they 
may have the preference for the dhyanties of their own village. This 
is generally known by the latter, and therefore when they misbehave, 
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they do not feel guilty, as they normally should in the plains. This 
kind of indulgence is. tacitly recognized in Jaunsar-Bawar, but so 
long as these preferences and episodes were confined within the local 
community, the problem was not acute, but today immigrants 
from outside are pouring in, they come from Garhwal, Kangra, Nepal 
and distant places, and some girls now are prepared to sell themselves 
for consideration. 

While the laxity of morals has been more or less general, social 
status exercises an indirect check on women’s morality. The girls 
belonging to the Bajgi and other artisan communities, may misbehave 
openly. Such is not the usual case with girls from prominent Rajput 
or Brahmin families who represent the proprietary body. There is some 
degree of decorum observed by the latter, and poverty is not stamped 
on their countenances. In the case of Bajgi, among whom the girls 
are professional dancers and have no other vocation, the temptation 
to live a life of easy virtue must be great. In Hanol (a pilgrim centre) 
where there is a colony of Bajgi, and who live on the pilgrim traffic, 
Bajgi girls have earned a notoriety. They are known as ‘charmers 
and trappers’, and are feared as well as coveted by outsiders. People 
have very peculiar notions about the dhyanties of Hanol, who belong 
mostly to the Bajgi caste. ‘It is a wonderful village’ remarked a 
Garhwali Jamadar, ‘where people lose themselves, their purse, and 
ultimately, live as parasites on the temple’. Men of Hanol, do not 
want their wives from Hanol, for they know how these dhyanties behave. 
When they quarrel with their sisters, they call them dhyanties and 
this is enough to provoke the latter to retaliation. 

We have mentioned that child marriage is general among all 
sections of the people in Jaunsar-Bawar. Child marriage is desired 
for two reasons; a young girl of eight or ten is normally expected to 
have no preference for any young man and therefore she is easy to 
marry. Secondly, the cost of a child marriage is lower than that of 
marriage between adults, more so, if the woman has to her credit a 
divorce. In the latter case, the bride-price paid by the husband of 
the earlier marriage together with the cost of marriage, need to be 
returned to the latter. Caste rules regarding marriage, vary with 
the social status of the castes concerned, for example, the marriage 
of Rajput girl must be according to traditional rules, but that of a 
Bajgi or a Kolta, need not be elaborate or ritualistic even. 


The general moral standard neither among the Khasa nor among 
the Dom (artisans and Kolta) is high but is a workable one. There 
is not much of a protest voiced by the people against the traditional 
code of family life and morality, and there is a latitude allowed to 
people for non-conformity to the traditional pattern. There was 
hardly any penalty or stigma associated with adultery, if it was 
practised by the wife in her parents’ village. We have on record 
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several cases where children born of extra-marital relationship have 
little stigma attached to them. Children are so much prized in 
Jaunsar-Bawar and sterility of women is so common that there is 
not much searching of heart if a wife produces a child of disputed 
parentage. A polyandrous society must necessarily recognize sexual 
lapses, if the husband cannot take to a second wife, which is always 
determined by the ability and financial competence of the husbands. 
Several brothers have been known to live with one elderly wife. The 
husbands are known to cater to the wife, though sexual possibilities 
with her particularly with younger husbands are not too bright. 
Every time the husbands are asked, if they would like to have a second 
wife, they answer in the affirmative. They assure us that they are 
anxious to have one or two wives more, if they can, but years roll on, 
they still stick to one wife, for they cannot secure the means to marry. 
The situation is complicated by the fact, that a second wife has to be 
an elderly one, and as such, a divorced woman, for whom the husbands 
need to pay an adequate compensation running to several hundreds, 
to cover the amount of the dowry paid, and also expenses that the 
former husbands had to incur for marriage. A young man of Jadi, who 
refused to share an elderly wife with his brothers, lived with his friends 
in another village, sharing, so the rumour is afloat, the wives of the 
latter, though under normal conditions the wives are the joint spouses 
of the group of brothers. Wife sharing with others not related, is 
not allowed and village gossip is ordinarily a deterrent to such practice. 
Even if it is practised, no one does admit it in public. 

A wife who does not conform to the moral code of her husbands’ 
village, has not any chance of securing the allegiance of the husbands, 
and sooner than later, she is discarded. Chetan Singh of Nada con- 
fided to us, how he had to procure abortion, to escape the social 
stigma with which his family and himself would otherwise have been 
associated and also the child if allowed to be born, though in 
the non-emotional way, he narrated the incident, it appeared that 
he certainly did not think it abhorrent. Such things do happen, 
he assured me, but no one, he said, would like to bring up knowingly 
other people’s children. If the Panchayat is confronted with such 
cases, their verdict is always a fine and a feast, which when complied 
with, leaves the guilty person free to live in the society. ‘The husbands 
are apparently satisfied if the Panchayat has given a decision, and 
even if it does not meet their expectation not much ado is made of 
such trials or decisions. Oaths and ordeals are supposed to be deter- 
rents. Should a man say something on oath, even if it be not a truth 
or is half truth, the parties do not carry the matter further. They 
believe that once it is declared on oath, it must be accepted, for the 
onus of proving the guilt and punishing the offender lies with Mahasu 
(their great god) and other lesser ones. Supernatural vengeance is 
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bound to befall, they say, on the party that makes wrong statements 
on oath. Anant Singh of Hanol told us that he was sure, his neigh- 
bour Ramrup did not tell truth, but that was no concern of his, for 
one would reap as one had sown. This attitude seems to be a practical 
one, for ‘if you are sinning, it is your own concern’ they say, ‘you 
say, you have not, I say, you have, let Mahasu decide such cases’. 
One day, a young man took an oath in the Mahasu temple, at Hanol, 
‘T did not commit adultery’ ; emphatically he repudiated the charge 
of the Panchayat. Those who witnessed the oath taking, found 
‘his eyes red, he fluttered twice to utter the same words denying his 
guilt, and he ran in fright after taking the oath’. What happened to 
him afterwards was no concern of the aggrieved party. 

Oath has become today, a face saving device as the people do not 
know what to do with proved guilt. If the adultery is connived at, 
the society faces disintegration. The punishment which takes the 
form of fine and the cost of a communal feast is not a deterrent. The 
adulterers are not afraid of being united as man and wife, sometimes 
they do so by hastening a divorce. Under such circumstances, to throw 
the responsibility of punishing the couple to their gods is a realistic 
one. In any case, this releases the social tension so that oaths are 
practical and expedient. Many husbands are now prepared to take 
cases to the Law Courts, but even then, the Court orders compensation 
which the offenders are too willing to pay. First-hand witnesses are 
not available to prove adultery, neither would they like to do so, 
on oath, fearing that a mis-statement on oath, may recoil on them. 

Old people complain about moral laxity of the youth, but it does 
not mean that the laxity was less in their own time. In spite of the 
abuses of the liberty given to the girls in Jaunsar-Bawar, on the whole 
married life is not necessarily unhappy. There is a workable arrange- 
ment and women behave so long as they live in their husbands’ 
house. Many women today protest against sharing the bed with a 
group of husbands who are normally brothers, and husbands find their 
traditional rights:in jeopardy. The elder brothers have a special 
responsibility to see that they secure to the younger brothers, if the 
latter so will, sexual rights over their common wife or wives or other- 
wise, they have to pay the cost of marrying their brothers separately, 
which they neither can afford, nor would like to, as their economic 
status would not permit it. A woman in Jadi, frankly told us, that 
she was married to one of the brothers and not to all of them, and 
she was not prepared to own the customary code of marriage. ‘If 
I am forced to share my bed with anyone other than the person I 
married, I shall leave the house and seek divorce’, ‘Why,’ she asked, 
‘is it not the practice among you people of the plains?’ Such is the 
modern trend in family life. It is not the man who has the last word, 
the woman also has her prerogative, sanctioned by law. Men 
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say, "how can we afford so many wives, how do we support them 2’ 
and yet they have begun to recognize the logic of the situation. Poly- 
andry may not disappear immediately from Jaunsar-Bawar, so long 
as their economic status, 7.e., of the families, does not improve ; there 
must be families who would cling to polyandry, but there has developed 
a gap between theory and practice. Cases that are relevant in this 
conetxt are mentioned below. 

One finds in many families today many children deserted by their 
mother. The former grow up under the care of the eldest female 
member of the house, who may be the first wife without any issue of 
her own. If the wife leaves the family, the brothers do not separate 
and till they can find a second wife, they cling together, work for an 
incom? to enable them to secure one. Wives are non-permanent 
units of the house, the husbands and children constitute the stable 
group, often with an elderly woman, mother, sister, married or widowed 
or the first wife, if she is pretty advanced in age. Young and beautiful 
women normally without issue when they live in their parent’s house, 
are frequently approached by their admirers to ask for divorce and 
to disown loyalty to the family of their husbands, but the price that 
need be paid for a change over, is always prohibitive, and is only 
possible if the parents can be won over. The latter appear indifferent 
in the beginning and so this must appear to their relatives and friends, 
but the terms and conditions on which divorce may be agreed on, 
are not settled by the woman concerned but by her elder brothers 
or her parents or the eldest member of the household. If a woman 
changes her husbands several times, and she does so if she is noted 
for her beauty and accomplishments and is much sought after, the 
new husband pays a huge dowry, running to thousands sometimes. 
The second wife of the village Seana of Hanol, is a dhyanti from 
Chatra, about a mile off from Hanol, who was secured by him after 
arranging and obtaining a divorce, costing him not less than rupees 
twelve hundred. She is a noted beauty in the village. A Brahmin 
of Chatra, also is known to have bought a divorced woman, young 
and pretty, at a cost of rupees two thousand. Parents and brothers 
of beautiful looking dhyanties, are pestered with requests and entice- 
ments by the young men of the village. 

Women move about freely in Jaunsar-Bawar with loads of jewellery 
on their person, without the slightest fear of being assaulted or robbed. 
Here and there, of late, an instance or two of way-side robbery have 
been reported, but the Jaunsaries still feel safe to move about, and 
put the blame to outsiders who are now met in abundance in some 
centres of Jaunsar-Bawar. One can meet groups of people sitting 
on the wayside chatting and exchanging smoke, gossipping and dis- 
cussing topical subjects, like the settlement operations, land problems, 
forest laws, administrative officers and recently the community 
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project; they spend an hour or two together and then part company, 
without caring for further intimacy. If women accompany such 
groups, one may hear afterwards, ‘she comes from X village, she is 
Y’s wife’ and then the subject is dropped. In a few cases, we received 
matter of fact answers to our query, ‘how did they come to know 
each other before they became man and wife?’ ‘O,’ they replied, 
‘they met while on the way to a market, or to that village which is 
reached by the same highway’. 

Polyandry is not regarded as a stigma or even a problem for two 
reasons. Running a household in Jaunsar-Bawar, under the peculiar 
conditions of hill economy, require the services of several hands and 
most families cannot afford to keep a domestic servant, who is neces- 
sarily a Kolta, who if employed requires to be maintained with his 
family. Several brothers must work together, and the wife or wives, 
share the duties and responsibilities of running the house, with a 
group of husbands. Most wives prefer to have co-wives, to help them 
and sometimes a clever woman is found who is fond of one of the 
husbands, and pleads for a co-wife, to release herself from the obliga- 
tion of sharing the bed with other brothers. The new wife, acts as 
a safety valve for domestic tension. Theoretically, the wife is the 
monoply of the eldest brother, normally she caters to the sexual need 
of all the brothers, but she can time her intimacy, and show preference 
to any of the husbands, meeting the protests of the aggrieved husbands, 
by excuses and even demanding a co-wife. Sexual relations need not 
necessarily be confined within the household group, and under the 
prevailing conditions of hill economy and the double standard of 
morality that the society recognizes, sex is not an overpowering factor 
in the life of the people, neither inhibition is considered a virtue. 
Food and personal decoration cause more anxiety. 

A young man, I met one day on the way to Nada, looked weather- 
beaten and done out. He was carrying some grain in a coarse goat- 
skin bag to sell at the nearest village market. I saw him relaxing 
on a flat hill top, not very far from where I was lying on my back, 
with a book in my hand. He carefully drew out his frugal lunch, 
which was a kind of bread stuffed with pulses. He was carrying this, 
tied to the end of his blanket, the usual cover for travellers in these 
parts. When his belly was full, I drew closer and enquired about 
his whereabouts : he gave his age, too low for his looks, he was about 
25 or so, though, his forehead was lined and one could easily mis- 
take them for wrinkles. He was otherwise handsome, and in good 
health, but extremely nervous, and of a shy nature. ‘Tell me young 
man,’ I butted in, ‘why do you look so worried and sad 2?’ He looked 
up, stared at me, but did not reply. I felt that he did not understand 
my question. I came a little nearer, pushed him a trifle, and repeated 
my question, adding, ‘I tell you, I shall not mind if you tell me a lie. 
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I want to hear you talk’. A sudden smile lit u i is li 
acai and he mumbled indistinctly, ‘Why Sve ool a: 
res ee eee ourselves ? That would not help us, for why 
> i eheve us if we do so, but what do you want me to 
e wet ¢’ I found him on the track and he was articulate. He started 
ny srineeba narrated the story of his life, a story that many can tell, 
y need not tell. Who listens to their tale of woes and misery ? 
They were five brothers, the eldest of whom was dead. The 
ites married three wives and all the wives are now the liability 
is young man the other brothers are in their teens 
and one was only six years of age. Ramrup, that is his 
name, now runs the house as it was done when his elder 
brother was alive. Their three wives are now as old as their 
mother could be and these have to be fed and clothed by him. He 
shares the bed with his wives, but he prefers the youngest of their 
common spouses, even though the latter is much older than him. 
He took life as it was left to him, he wanted several people to work 
for the family, and he has them. The wives live in amity and he 
has no quarrel with them. He receives adequate attention in the 
house and he listens to his wives, as he did to his own mother. The 
family has saved some grain and he is carrying a bag to a local 
trader for a deal, with whom his family has been trading for two 
generations. He has a woman after his heart in a neighbouring 
village. She was a widow and lived with her parents. She wanted 
to come to him, but she would not do so, so long as the three wives 
were in the house. However much Ramrup did want to marry 
the widow, with the old wives in the house whom he said were his 
legacy, he could not.do so. They are too old to seek new homes, 
and public opinion was not likely to compromise with any move to 
separate them. They would remain in the house and he has to slave 
and feed them. ‘I do not see-any prospect of new life, I am damned 
and done out’ ended Ramrup. He was a human problem. I became 
more interested as the details were told, link by link, of the chain of 
events that built up the young man’s personality. Left to himself, 
he could not find a way out; he would have shared and slaved till 
the lines of his forehead turned into deep wrinkles, and his hair turned 
grey. I took hold of his arms and put a straight question to him, 
one that was irrelevant but to me it was the question that I wanted 
an answer from him. I asked, ‘Have you enough property to feed 
the family ? have you enough land to provide subsistence to your 
family ?? The young man did not know why I wanted the informa- 
tion, he smiled and answered, ‘Yes, I think I have enough to maintain 
my family if we work on our land and live an economical life’. I put 
my next question, ‘Supposing you leave the village, who takes care of 
the land, who did it when your elder brother occasionally left the village 
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and you were young?’ He said his cousin brothers might take care 
of the fields and they were on good terms with his family. Weill, I 
nailed the next question, ‘Now young man, there is a solution, suppos- 
ing you leave the village and find a new job elsewhere or get some 
land in another Khut or work in the house of your bride-to-be, would 
it solve the problem ?’ He staggered but soon raised his head and said, 
‘T do think it is possilble’. ‘‘Why do you not think as I am doing ?”’ 
The tension was released and a smile settled on his face. The sun was 
on its way down the hills. The red arrows fell on the young man’s 
face, he saw the light, as he never did. He did not wait further, 
but put the sack on his shoulder and left me a bit awkwardly—for 
he did not even thank me for the advice. I knew his name and village 
but as was natural, I forgot all about it. Seven years after, 1 came 
to the same village. I looked into my diary and I found the name 
of the village and of the young man whom I had met several years ago. 
I went to his house, and was surprised to find a young man of similar 
appearance in the house, and also two aged women, sitting in the 
courtyard; he was the younger brother of the man I met before. He 
was full of gaiety and was also a handsome youngman. I asked 
him about his brother and he said that the latter was living in village 
X, with his wife and children. I was told that he seldom comes to 
this village—but when his brothers go to meet him they are welcome 
and stay with his family. The story was completed when [I was 
told that about seven years ago, the elder brother left his home and 
village and for two years he was not heard of until he was discovered 
in the village with his wife, the latter owns the household and the 
land of her father and the family live happily as they must. 
Family life in Jaunsar Bawar is marked by a spirit of cooperation 
and joint living, in spite of the fact that divorce is frequent and several 
wives live together, often under the same roof. The eldest wife, 
like the eldest among the brothers, has-special rights and prerogatives 
and she usually takes a hand in selecting her co-wives. Her position 
in the family is ordinarily guaranteed, so that she can become a party 
to a second marriage by her husbands. If she does not like the co- 
wife, the latter is often cruelly treated but she may leave for her 
parents’ village and seek a divorce, but in many cases, we found the 
first wife extremely accommodating. In one village, we found the 
elder wife, putting all her ornaments on her co-wife and she sent 
her out with the husbands to parade her and her jewellery, the older 
wife remaining in the house and not minding at all. The father is 
the undisputed head of the family and in his absence his next brother 
assumes control. If a father finds his son competent and clever, 
he may delegate his responsibilities to him even while he is alive, 
himself retiring to a leisured life. Jyoti spends most of his time 
playing with his grandson or teaching him to read and write the Hindi 
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alphabets. He may or may not go to the fields, or may or may not 
go to collect grass for the goats and sheep. There is no whisper about 
his conduct. It is now his eldest son who manages the house 
and looks after the fields. His youngest son, Jairam has learnt 
tailoring and adds supplementary income to the family. 
The eldest brother is always respected and consulted if 
required, but it is not necessary that he shall always be the head of 
the family. The domestic duties are too onerous in Jaunsar-Bawar 
and women do more work than they are expected to do in the plains, 
but so long as the wives live in the house they do not seek leisure or 
neglect their duties, they work from morning to night, work hard. 
Had it not been for the frequent return to their parents’ village, their 
lot could have been very hard indeed. Such is the pattern of hill 
economy, that even substantial families require their women to work 
for food and toil from dawn to mid-night. If there is any tempta- 
tion to work other than the latitude that they have in their amorous 
life, it is the load of jewellery and ornaments they put on, and every 
married woman in Jaunsar or in Bawar does possess ornaments which 
she treasures and puts on when she wants to. It is this lure of orna- 
ments that make women give their last drop of blood to help the 
family, and several husbands must cater to a common wife to secure 
to her a standard set of jewellery which she must possess. When 
this is secured, the wife may even welcome a co-wife, to share her 
duties in the house. 

The lower castes in Jaunsar-Bawar, particularly the Bajgi or the 
Kolta, prefer marriage with close relatives. Two sections of the 
Bajgi of Hanol, who have common ancestral line, hence did not inter- 
marry, now do so. They explain this development as a move to 
reduce the cost of marriage, and to ensure domestic harmony. The 
Bajgi are fond of cross-cousin marriage, preference, however, is 
more for the mother’s brother’s daughter than for the father’s sister’s 
daughter. Shyam Giri and Gaujia Kolta of Hanol have both been 
married to their mother’s brother’s daughters, but Atma Ram and 
Padan have married their father’s sister’s daughters. Marriage with 
the mother’s sister is allowed provided she is not the real sister of 
the mother, but daughter of the same father by different mother. 
Shivu’s son, Hansram has married his mother’s step sister. Marriage 
with one’s wife’s brother’s daughter is also quite common. Budh’ 
Ram Bajgi married his decesed wife’s brother’s daughter. Two 
brothers from Arakot married jointly, Param Das’s sister as well as 
the latter’s father’s sister. Dharamdas the Seana of the village, 
had no issue by his first wife. The latter arranged his marriage with 
her own brother’s daughter. Mant Ram, the youngest brother of 
Bhagat Ram of the Math family is of the opinion that closer relatives 
have a stronger claim on the girls of the family. His mother’s brother 
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yemained unwed for a long time, and recently he married his sister’s 
daughter. The upper castes discountenance marriage between close 
relatives, and usually observe prohibitive degrees of relationships. 
Here and there, cases of cross-cousin marriage are reported, but these 
are not general, or were so before. It is just likely that the custom 
of marrying cross-cousins and other close relations was indegenous 
to the Dom who might have owned a matriarchal matrix. 

The field of marriage is not very wide in the case of the lower 
castes, while among the upper castes, there is more latitude to select 
bride from near and far. In Hanol which is a Bajgi village out of 
eighty marriages of the three living generations, 30 have been con- 
tracted within a radius of twenty miles, 63 of these have taken place 
in Bawar alone, 5 in Jaunsar, 9 in Garhwal and 3 in the adjacent 
Himachal state of which two were in Jubbal and one in Bishar. If the 
Garhwalis now domiciled in Hanol, and living on temple earnings are 
included, the incidence of marriage within a close radius must be 
greater. ; 

We selected 10 families in Jadi at random. The total number of 
persons in these 10 families numbered 90, out of which, there were 43 
males, 23 females and 24 children. We also found a very high inci- 
dence of polyandry in Jadi, though the village is only six miles away 
from Chakrata, a cantonment town, also the headquarters of the Tehsil. 
Bhadri died leaving two sons. Both have a common wife. They 
have two children, Manno and Gorkhu. Manno and Gorkhu have one 
wife between them. MHarisingh has one son Chetram who has one wife 
named Dhosi from Musuk. Chetram’s mother is from Musuk and 
his brother has one wife, Randevi, who is from Kandar, three miles 
away, he has married his mother’s brother’s daughter. Chetram 
has one son, a minor, Kaor Singh by name, who died leaving two 
sons, Madan Singh and Ajmeru. The two brothers have a common 
wife Bardevi, who is from Lohari, about three miles from Jadi. The 
two brothers have two sons only, Dev Singh and Vishan Singh, 
Vishan Singh is only 11 years old. The brothers have one minor 
daughter, Sita. Moti and Phoola, have one wife. She is from 
Kistore, a distant village. They have one son Sadhu who has two 
wives, Dayalo and Saro. The former is from Udava, 10 miles from 
Jadi, and the latter from Dasu, six miles off. Dayalo has no issue, 
but Saro has two girls and a son. Dhyano and Kiri are the girls and 
Bhagtu, a minor son. Dhyano has been married to Kana village, 
six miles away from Jadi, and Kiri to Udavan, 10 miles away. Kiri’s 
marriage is a preferential one, she has married her mother’s brother’s 
son. A complex but complete geneological table will give clue to 
several points we have raised in our discussions, viz., the field of 


marriage, preferential marriage if any, the number of wives per family 
and the incidence of polyandry. . 
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THREE BROTHERS = Two wives 
Gulab Singh Khal Singh Maddhi Khomi Gujana 
from Bastil from Koeya 
(26 miles) (6 miles) 
| 5 he 
AURAI¢ NAMTI¢ KARAMSINGH ¢ NAKTU@ NAKCHAND S 
JAYOTI¢ CHETRAMG MADHIG SITARAMG BIDHARAM J 
[6 Brothers have 2 Wives] [4 Brothers have 2 wives] 
=KHAVNI P _ = DUSAU MY ' =SAIBO P =KOMU P 
from Lohari | (from Koeya from Buraila from. Khitrauli 
(3 miles) (5 miles) (6 miles) (4 miles) 
i No Issue — 


6 Brothers and 2 Wives have 4 Daughters and 4 Sons 


BESU SUKHSINGH MOHARSINGH  TITHU JIPE ROOT  GODE 
3 e L 2 Y 
BOJHU married married minor married 
3 at Musuk at Mohna at Musuk 
6 miles 6 miles 6 miles 


married at Bastil—26 miles | | 


| | 
ie oe : | 
4 Sons, one married and one wife for 4 Daughters 


4 Husbands 


As a matter of fact 10 Brothers have 4 Wives 
Issues, 8 


We made a tentative estimate of marital status in several villages 
of Jaunsar, as early as 1937; we checked the data many a time. Mr. 
S. C. Jain* has published two tables, which indicate the civil condi- 
tion in Jaunsar. He has combined his data with that of mine, and 
has recorded the information about 593 cases of women, having one, 
two, and more husbands. His estimate is as follows: 31 per cent of 
the women investigated have a single husband, 12 per cent have one 
living husband, other husbands are dead, 31.5 per cent have 
two, 15.5 per cent have three, 4.5 per cent have four, and 5.5 per 
cent have five husbands each. Of the 605 women examined: 320 
were found living with their husbands, without any divorce to their 
credit, and 285 were divorced women. Of the latter, 195 had a single 
divorce, 58 two, 23 three, and 9 four and above. Of the undivorced 
group, 175 were found above 25 years of age, 45 between 21-45 years, 
and 100 women were below 21 years of age. 


*Some Features of Fraternal Polyandry in Jaunsar-Bawar, by 8, C. Jain, The 
Eastern Anthropologist, Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 27-33. 
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A recent enquiry into the civil condition of Lohari, a village about 
10 miles away from Chakrata and three miles off Jadi, gives revealing 
statistics. The size of the family in the village is given in the table . 
below : 


Number of Number of Total number 
persons in families with 2 of persons 
the family or more persons in each 
in them category 
2 iT 14 
3 2 6 
4 3 12 
5 11 55 
6 9 54 
7 4 28 
8 a Ti 
9 2 18 
10 4 40 
12 4 48 
13 1 13 
14 1 14 
57 374 


Among the Rajputs of Lohari there are 29 families. The males 
number 130 and the females 109, total 239. The largest family found 
amongst the Rajputs of the village consisted of 14 members and the 
smallest of 3. 18 families have a size varying between 3 and 8, and 
11 families consist of 9-14 members. The Kolta who form the 
second largest group in the village are divided into 22 households, 
with 67 males and 50 females, total 117. The ratio of males to females 
among the Kolta is higher than that obtained among the Rajput. 
There are 3 two-member families, one 3-member, one family has 4 
persons, six families have 5 members each, six families have six 
members each, three families seven, one family eight, and one of nine 
persons. 

The incidence of polyandry can be gauged from the following 
figures, all collected from Lohari. Of the 57 families in the village, 
28 are decidedly polyandrous. Six of them have equal number of 
husbands and wives; the rest with less wives than husbands. There 
are seven polygynous families, in which a man has more wives than 
one, and 22 families are ‘natural’ in the sense that they consist of a 
husband, a wife and children. Among the Rajput of Lohari out of 
29 families, 20 are polyandrous, 4 with equal number of husbands 
and wives, 16 with unequal number, 5 families are polygynous, and 
4 ‘natural’. The Kolta have 8 polyandrous families, 2 of which 
have equal number of husbands and wives, 2 families are polygynous 
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and 12 ‘natural’. The high percentage of natural families among 
the Kolta is due probably to the prevailing practise of the zemindar 
paying for the marriage of his Kolta, and secondly due to the fact 
that the adult male Kolta are distributed in different families, the 
latter responsible for maintaining them and even providing expenses 
for marriage. There are 12 strictly polyandrous famililies, 3 poly- 
gynous, 13 ‘natural’. There are 9 joint families in which each man 
has one wife and they do not countenance polyandry. These consti- 
tute the 22 nuclear families in the village. There are 16 polyandrous 
joint families and 4 polygynous joint families. In the former the 
father may be polyandrous but the son may have two wives to him- 
self. In the latter the head of the family may be polygynous having 
more than one wife, but the sons may have a joint wife. 

Marriage among the Khasa as also among the Dom in Jaunsar- 
Bawar takes place pretty early. Most girls are married between 
the ages of two to ten years. Child marriage is not associated with 
early cohabitation and as such it is not so bad as it is in the plains. 
From the cases we have noticed ourselves, of girls proceeding to their 
husbands’ villages for residence for the first time, it does not appear 
that the girls have to do so before they are seventeen or more and 
this is in keeping with late puberty on the hills. Menstruation is 
taken as a matter of course, and most girls or their mothers do not 
remember, when or at what age menstruation takes place. The 
only way we could find it was by pointing to the girls of different ages, 
whether they had their menstruation or not. In some cases, the 
answers were wrong, sometimes, girls believed to have had their 
menstruation, denied the experience, and their mothers corroborated 
the same. From local enquiry, it appears that the average age at 
menarche in Jaunsar-Bawar is fourteen years, and the range is not 
very wide. Though cohabitation is not done before puberty sets 
in, and not earlier than seventeen or eighteen, occasionally a girl 
of eight or ten years may go to live with her mother-in-law for a couple 
of months or so, and even assist her in her domestic obligations, but 
such residence has never been abused by the husband or husbands 
concerned. This is not possible either, as in the case of first marriage, 
the bridegroom also is of tender age and the possibility of an early 
consummation of marriage is remote. 

When a son is to be married, the father approaches the girl’s 
parents and asks for the girl. At the initial stage it is customary 
to negotiate through the village Bajgi who acts as a go-between. 
The latter is a local gazette, for he keeps information about everybody 
in the neighbourhood, and he has the pedigree of every family by 
heart on his fingers’ ends. The most important fact that a father of 
a boy wants to know is the reputation of the family from which he 
is getting the bride. Every family has not a clean record. Some 
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families have been cursed and have suffered from such curses. Some 
families have hereditary feuds, which often take their shape and 
involve the families in brawls, litigation and even assaults and 
murders. Some families have not maintained their caste status by 
marrying low caste women. Some have repudiated their obligation 
of returning loans, and they have been named before the Mahasu 
temple. Even if nothing has happened, the belief prevails in Jaunsar- 
Bawar that repudiation of debt is always visited by divine punish- 
ment, leprosy and other incurable diseases. In some families again, 
the women are known to be infertile. Often it is difficult to know 
first-hand if a woman married into a family has proved her fertility. 
For example, she may not have any child, but she may share with 
her co-wife the joint family children, and it has happened to us, that 
we could not think of a woman asstep-mother, as the relations between 
the common son and the step-mother may be more intimate than it 
is normally obtainable in the plains. Although leprosy is wide-spread 
in the area, and people do not regard it as a hereditary disease, a 
father is always anxious to avoid getting a girl from a family in 
which there is or was an incidence of leprosy. Some people are rather 
careless and often promise to enter into matrimonial alliances and 
when their children grow up, they find the alliance unsuitable, but 
cannot go back on their word. A promise is a promise, and like the 
curse, it has a sanctity. It is in such cases that the Bajgi has an 
important role to play. He cleverly manipulates to create suspicion 
in the mind of the parties, particularly the party against whom he is 
briefed, so that the deal may be cancelled without any of the con- 
tracting parties repudiating the obligation they voluntarily entered 
into. When the initial parleys have been done by the Bajgi, the 
father of the bridgegroom, leaves for the girl’s village, accompanied 
by two or three relatives and friends. The party discusses the matter 
with the girl’s relatives, in the house of the Seana or in the former’s 
house, and if the proposal is accepted, the bridegroom’s father offers 
a tando or settlement price of one rupee to the bride’s father, in 
the presence of witnesses from either side. This is the binding part 
of the betrothal and is seldom repudiated. Both the parties then 
consult the local Pahari Brahmin, who discusses the calendar to find 
out an auspicious day for the marriage. This date is communicated 
to the parties and the Bajgi works as the messenger. The marriage 
is announced by the Bajgi in their respective villages, and preparations 
for the ceremony begin. On the appointed day, or one or two days in 
advance, if the village is far away, the bridgroom’s father accompanied 
by those who are related to him and also a few villagers, proceed to 
the village of the girl and on arrival they are cordially received by 
the family and the neighbourhood. The bride’s family if it is well- 
to-do, makes elaborate preparations for the ceremony, the new 
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rélatives are shown round the village, the house and the possessions. The 
feast is the most important part of the ceremony in the house of the 
bride, and the bridegroom’s party is asked to select the goats to be 
killed, and even the menu and the recipe for preparation of the food, 
are determined by the guests if they would like to. Meat and liquor 
are served in quantities according to the circumstances of the family, 
and the latter always try to overstep the limits of their economic 
éomipetence. There is rivalry between families, and on such occa- 
sioris, one family tries to excel another, and become lavish in the 
display of food. People who take part in the feast, narrate their 
experiences about niarriage feasts, and many families receive res- 
pectful reference for their hospitality and generous entertainments. 
It is the desire of every household in Jaunsar-Bawar to be a good 
host and entertain the most, and families run into debts on marriage 
and other ceremonies. On the occasion of marriage, the village 
behaves as a solid unit, and the guests of a household are treated 
as the common guests of the village. Old ties are renewed, new ties 
ate proposed, common economic problems are discussed, and some 
elderly guests may raise important issues affecting the future of the 
people. In one marriage we attended in 1951 in Jadi, the elderly 
iiembers of the bridegroom’s party started a discussion about the 
settlement operations that were in progress, and the arguments became 
heated and irrelevant as the share of liquor per head increased with 
the night. A diversion was provided by a marriage dance, in which 
the girls of the village, married outside, and some young wives, took 
part, each dancer displaying her ornaments and jewellery, which 
dazzled in the bright moonlight. Everyone was drunk, and the songs 
were out of tune, and giggles and laughter made up what the dance 
could not. All the guests were seated on mats, placed round the 
courtyard, and small girls were passing the hookah from corner to 
corner, replenishing with tobacco, as it needed. The bridegroom’s 
father was easily spotted, for he was the central figure, and was looking 
proud of his status. The food was served late at night, and after 
the dinner, the guests were provided with beds in the house of the 
neighbours as the accomodation was not sufficient in the. house of 
the bride. Before leaving the village of the bride, the bridegroom’s 
father met the bride and put an ornament on her and it was the 
occasion for a lot of whispering among the crowd, as every woman 
present came to examine the ornament and touch it and touch the 
cheeks of the bride as her blessing. Next morning or a day later, 
a Barat consisting of 100 to 200 people, depending on the circumstances 
of the family, and also the status of the family, proceed with the 
bride to the bridegroom’s village, singing and dancing all the way 
to the tune of drums and music. The villagers who accompany the 
party, join up voluntarily, and some of them even share the expenses 
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of the journey themselves. This they do te uphold the prestige of 
the village. Normally it is possible to reach the village of the bride- 
groom by the evening, but if the village is far away, the parties may 
break into two, the advance section reaching earlier, before dusk, 
the others filtering in by and by. The bride’s party carries the dowry; 
and gifts which are carried by paintrus who are traditional carriers 
of painta meaning gifts for the marriage. When the bride and 
her party reach the outskirts of the bridegroom’s village, and if they 
reach before dusk, which is the rule, the drummers accompanying 
the party form a ring round the party and begin to beat their drums 
loudly, and this is the occasion when one can find inspired music, 
for this is the opportunity for the drummers to show their skill. The 
drummers on the other side also are found gathered together nearby, 
and they give reply to the tunes of the former, and the challenge 
goes on for some time, till the people from the bridegroom’s village 
come up and mix up with the crowd. This is the occasion for the 
bride’s people to cover the bride with a sheet of cloth, and till she 
is formally taken inside the house of the bridegroom, the cover is not 
lifted. The girl wife, usually she is five to ten years of age, takes 
the joke seriously, and behaves as the traditional bride. 

Different explanations are given by the Jaunsaris about the veiling 
of the bride. One man told me that it was a precaution against 
the evil eye. Another man said, that the device prevents the bride 
to see the eves of the house of the bridegroom in the dark, as the 
gloom may continue to make her married life miserable. Crossing 
the threshold is another explanation I received. The girl wife must 
be safely conducted to the house she will live in, without any accident 
or incident. An ingenuous explanation came from a woman, who 
said, the custom was meant to prevent the bride to see anybody else 
in the village other than her husband, as she opens her veil only to 
see the bridegroom, whom she must see first of all. The situation 
becomes comic, as both the bride and the bridegroom are too young 
to understand the implications of the ceremonies, and the girl wife, 
becomes restless, and has to be prevented by the women, from getting 
out of the cover. Some brides weep to free themselves from the 
veil, and the only way this can be done, is to expedite the ceremony 
by bringing the couple together. Judgements are passed by the 
women of the bridegroom’s village about the family of the bride on 
the slightest provocation, and the girl inside the cover has to put 
up with all kinds of indignities. But this is by no means the general 
rule in Jaunsar-Bawar. The parents of the bridegroom are affectionate 
to the new daughter-in-law and they shield the latter from unprovoked 
comments and the sharp tongues of the village women. 

In a marriage in which the bride and the bridegroom are both 
below puberty age, the ceremonial part is the most important, and 
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feast and entertainment are the major items of the ceremony. The 
barati are respectively seated in the courtyard of the house, and 
the women of the village who gather on the occasion help the women 
of the house to wash the feet of the guests, offer tobacco and drinks; 
the Kolta of the village attend to the guests, the Bajgi may massage 
the elderly guests, the latter giving four to eight annas as bakshis, 
the recipient accepting the gift but protesting against payment all 
the same. A heavy menu at dinner with a large quantity of liquor 
served both before and after the meal, a gala dance in which people 
from both sides take part, continuous singing by the women, the 
loud drums and music, and a hunting excursion to the forest nearby 
if possible, all go to make the ceremony a memorable event. Poor 
families cannot entertain their guests on such lavish scale and the 
participants provide the necessary assistance for the family in the 
shape of gifts consisting of rice, flour, ghee, gur, potatoes, sheep and 
goats. Custom makes it obligatory for the bridegroom’s family to 
slaughter double the number of goats or sheep that the bride’s family 
had done, and more of the same, if circumstances permit. 

The poor families, however, cannot afford to invite every villager 
to the feast. Generally one person per family is invited to join the 
ceremony and to give it a representative character. What appeals 
to an outsider, is the part played by the village in such a function. 
Many villagers attend the ceremony, help the family, entertain the 
guests, but do not expect any food from the family, or accpet it even 
if it is offered. There is plenty of good-will and cheer, combined 
with sympathetic understanding of the economic status of the party 
concerned. 

The marriage ceremony itself is a simple one. The Pahari Brahmin 
who attends the ceremony, puts a tilak of pithain or vermilion on 
the forehead of the bride in the bridegroom’s house, then on the bride- 
groom’s forehead, and the same tilak is put on the goat which is the 
ceremonial sacrifice in the marriage. When the bride starts on her 
way to the bridegroom’s village, a similar tilak is put on her by the 
Brahmin, but the tilak put in the house of the bridegroom is the final 
and binding ‘part of the ceremony. The goat is sacrificed in the 
temple of Mahasu, and the Brahmin recites hymns in praise of gods. 
In ordinary marriages, the Brahmin does not do any havan but in 
the well-to-do families, he has started doing it, and the entire procedure 
connected with Kanyadan ceremony is memorised and rendered by 
him. Jaunsar Khasa do not take part in eating any food unless it 
is first offered to Mahasu, and the marriage feast is sanctified by 
offering a plate of cooked food, meat and rice, to Mahasu, which is 
beautifully decorated and put in a silver or nickel plate. This plate 
is taken by the Brahmin and if anything is left, it goes to the 
Bajgi. 
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The strength of the Barat is determined by the economic status 
of the families. In marriages involving no dowry, particularly among 
the poorer families, the Barat may consist of ten or more persons. 
Middle class families take forty to fifty guests and in well-to-do families, 
the limit is provided by the capacity of the bride’s family to collect 
the guests, for it depends on the time, the distance and the reputation 
of the village as host. The Seanas and well-to-do families, entertaim 
lavishly at marriages and such marriages are called Bajdya, the poorer 
people’s marriage is Beaoki and in between, when the Barat consists 
of thirty to fifty persons the marriage is locally known as Boeedaudee. 
Even the Seanas now perform Boeedaudee marriage, due to the cost 
involved in entertaining large number of people. When they do it, 
they always regret for not being able to spend much, and give excuses. 
‘We had to arrange the marriage in a hurry’, ‘we invited many people 
but did not get replies’, ‘we expected many but few could come’, 
‘the weather is bad’, and so on. What is lost in reputation, however, 
is made up by introducing havan and more details in the ceremony 
and every marriage is different from every other, in some sense. 
Besides the ceremonial gift of a rupee, the bridegroom’s people may 
and very often they do pay a small sum to cover the expenses of the 
bride’s parents. There is no stipulation, but it is paid. Where the 
financial and social status of the parties differ, as for example, when 
the bridegroom is not so well-to-do and the bride’s parents are, or 
when both the parties are substantial, the bridegroom’s parents have 
to pay some bride-price. But only half of this amount is payable 
before marriage and the other half is claimed only after the bride 
has proved her fertility. Barrenness is a frequent complaint in these 
parts, and a husband who has paid a Jeodhan and has spent a good 
amount in the ceremony, must get some relief. Should the woman 
after marriage and cohabitation for a reasonable period, prove to be 
barren, the bride’s parents have to refund the other half received 
by them, if asked to do so. The consequence of barrenness is Chhit 
or divorce, unless the wife prefers to live with her co-wife, which she 
may like to, and if she does not want to prove her fertility by affiliat- 
ing to a new family 

A custom which is widely practised in northern India, and in 
Bengal, is what is known locally in Jaunsar-Bawar as mater-pakshaka- 
adhikar, the right of the mother’s side. In Bengal the custom 
requires the bridegroom’s party to make a gift of a sum of money as 
the price of milk, a token sum which is received by the mother. In 
Jaunsar-Bawar, this amount is divided among the Baratis. The 
bridegroom has also to pay some money, a token’ amount to the 
mother-in-law when he visits the father-in-law’s house, generally at 
the time when the girl is of age to be taken by him to his village. 
There is some exchange of gifts as well, the bride’s parents may Offer 
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a goat or two to be taken by the bridegroom to the latter’s house 
along with sweets specially prepared for nazarana as it is called. 
If there are more than one mother-in-law, a distinction is made between 
the real mother of the bride and the others, so that a bigger gift is 
earmarked for the real mother. 

Besides the question of fertility, there is another practical impli- 
cation of the custom of paying half the bride-price at the time of 
marriage. The girl is married at the age of three or four, may be 
a little later. When she grows up, she becomes an economic asset 
to her parents. The father is reluctant to send the daughter away 
to her husbands. He does not mind her sexual lapses if any, so long 
as this is confined to the village. Intrigues with persons belonging 
to the same clan are not encouraged but there is not much restriction 
as regards those belonging to other clans. This however does not 
rule out her preferences. When the husband finds that she does not 
want to come to live with him, he demands repayment of the bride- 
price he has paid, and even a share of his expenses. Of course, such 
final steps will be taken after he has explored all possible avenues of 
persuading the girl’s people. Marriage with an elderly girl is only 
possible after the latter has had a Chhit, all young girls are married 
before they reach puberty. The girl’s father does not worry much 
about the demand, for if the girl is pretty, she is sure to be demanded 
by someone willing to compensate her first husband, and he may 
as well receive some share of the transfer money. Whether he keeps 
the girl at his house or marries her a second time, he gains in either 
case, and these considerations have much to do with the many cases 
of Chhit and of the strained relations that exist between villages. 
When tie girl is not handsome to look at, or does not receive proper 
care and attention in the house of her parents, the latter do not pre- 
vent hor from going to her husband’s house, for in that case they are 
not likely to receive assistance willingly from her and _ lose part 
of the dowry due from the bridegroom. When there is no difference 
in status between the two families allied by marriage, the girl is not 
detained, unless she resides at her husbands’ house, she is not expected 
to fulfil the role of a mother which alone entitles the bride’s parents 
to receive the other half of the bride-price. Ordinarily, the price 
of the bride is not significant, and girls themselves decide what to 
do, and some girls are not wanted by their husbands, due to other 
causes, such as their bad reputation, or disfigurement caused by 
small-pox or other diseases. 

As has already been said, girls even after marriage come back to 
the village of their parents to assist them, if need be, in field work 
during the harvest season, and the sex licence that obtains in Ja insar- 
Bawar during the festivals when even married girls do not hesitate 
to misbehave, can only be understood in such context. In the village 
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of her husband, adultery is a crime of the gravest magnitude, and 
a wife found guilty of such a crime pays the penalty in no uncertain 
way. If she still remains in her husbands’ house she is ill-treated 
by the household and is denied any sympathy. This raises the ques- 
tion of morality in Jaunsar-Bawar, both among the higher and the 
lower castes. A woman has two standards of morality to conform 
to, one in her parents’ house, the other in the husbands’. In her 
parents’ house she is allowed every kind of liberty and licence and 
nothing is an offence specifically prohibited and nothing is prohibited. 
In case any pregnancy occurs as a result of extra-marital intimacy 
her husbands may or may not—some do, other do not—own the 
consequences. 

Travellers have told of the customary rules of hospitality in these 
parts, when grown up girls or dhyanties conformed to the social 
etiquette of the household, by offering themselves as bed-mates to 
guests of the household, who might not have any scruples in the 
matter. This is no longer true, and some get offeneded at the men- 
tion of such custom, the less sophisticated men smile at the speaker’s 
embarassment. The rules of hospitality allow that grown up daugh- 
ters of the family should cater to the comforts of the visitors in cus- 
tomary ways. But a married girl in her husband’s house, called 
ranti, must be faithful and loyal to the group of husbands and strict 
vigilance is kept on her movements by the household, and lapses 
if any are reported by the villagers. Everything she does is con- 
sidered an offence unless specifically permitted. Buta wife in one 
village is also a daughter of another village, and as the local custom 
allows a periodical migration of married women to their parents’ 
village, if she wants to take advantage of the double standard of 
morality, nothing can prevent her from doing so. The usual explana- 
tion offered by the Khasa is found corroborated in popular sayings and 
proverbs which compare a girl after marriage to the carcass of an 
animal, so that the parents can have no interest in her affairs. She 
lives, they will tell you, for the family of her husbands where her 
economic contribution goes, and her morals are concerns of the latter. 

Girls in Jaunsar-Bawar are married very early, but if the family 
suffers from some social stigma or is known to have some hereditary 
disease, if the gods are known to be displeased with the family, or 
if the girls of the family are known to have broken faith by not going 
to live with their husbands, it may happen that suitable proposals 
for the marriage of boys and girls may not be forthcoming, and the 
parents and in their absence the brothers, may have to wait indefinitely 
for the marriage of girls of the family. A few cases came to our notice 
in Jaunsar. Here is the case for the village Bajgi, who have to find 
out families with similar stigma, or fraudulently manipulate things 
in favour of such families. The villagers in Jaunsar-Bawar are indeed 
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particular not to discuss such social incompetence in public, and the 
hills are believed to echo the slightest suspicion inadvertently expressed 
by people. ‘I do not know’, or the more usual, ‘how do I know 2’ is 
the usual reply to questions put to them. 

A sccond marriage is usually arranged soon after the death of a wife 
or after a Chhit. A Chhiit is normally followed by another marriage. 
Ritu, an elderly woman now living in Chakrata, with her cousin, gave 
a picture of her married life, which is true of many women in Jaunsar- 
Bawar. Ritu was the daughter of Hari Singh of a neighbouring village. 
Hari Singh had three daughters and two sons. Ritu was married to 
Bulaki and his brothers. She did not remember much about her first 
marriage. She was only seven years of age, and all that she remem- 
bered was that she was decorated by her mother, some people came 
with ornaments, put them on her arms and neck, touched her cheeks, 
and gave her some sweets to eat. There were a number of guests 
in the house, and all her playmates were busy serving tobacco and 
watching the cooking and dancing, both of which were at one place, 
on either side of the courtyard. She was detained in the house, and 
felt tired and fell asleep. When she woke up next morning, the 
guests had gone, the courtyard was unclean, and the members of 
the family were busy in clearing the leavings of the night. The next 
day she was asked to accompany her father and father’s brothers and 
two villagers, whom she knew as her uncles, and they all reached 
another village at dusk. She did not see anything after that, as 
she was covered by a black cloth and carried on somebody’s shoulder, 
and dropped on the wooden floor of a house. Her veil was lifted 
frequently, and people looked at her, mostly women. She felt so 
awakward that she did not open her eyes when they lifted the veil 
to see her. She did not remember when the priest came, or other 
ceremonies that were held, she fell asleep due to fatigue and fear. 
Early in the morning she met her husband, who was the eldest son 
of the family, the other son was only three years old. She remained 
in the house of the husbands for a couple of days and returned to her 
village, with her people. Ten years passed, and during this period, 
she saw her husband several times, but did not go to live with him. 
She ultimately fell in love with a youngman in her village whom 
she married by obtaining divorce. 

Among the lower castes, the marriage is a simple one. The father 
of the bridegroom, when he is on the look-out for a bride for his son, 
consults his friends and acquaintances, and when he decides to nego- 
tiate with the party, goes to the latter’s house and makes the proposal. 
He may or may not be accompanied by others, he usually prefers to 
take with him an articulate co-villager or an experienced conversa- 
tionist or a villager who is an elder. Proposals are not ordinarily 
turned down. The father of the bride may ask for time, if he has 
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any doubts but as marriage takes place between villages known to 
both parties, the decision of the bride’s father is immediate and easy 
in most cases. As soon as the consent of the bride’s father is received 
and the bride-price fixed, the date for the Mangani or betrothal cere- 
mony is settled in consultation with the Brahmin in case, the parties 
belong to the higher castes, or with the elders if they are from the 
Bajgi or Kolta castes. This must take place in the bride’s house 
For the betrothal, the bridegroom’s father accompanied by several 
relations goes and makes a gift of a rupee to the bride’s father, also 
a silver bangle (dhagula) or a necklace (kanthi) or both. Betrothal 
may not be followed by marriage as there are cases when betrothal 
has taken place many years ago, when the bride was six or seven 
years of age, but the ceremony has not taken place yet. If marriage 
is decided on, the Brahmin must find cut an auspicuous day for it. 
Winter months are considered propitious for marriage in Jaunsar- 
Bawar. This is natural, as the fields lie empty, and people have 
enough leisure and to spare. Usually, there is a time lag between 
betrothal and marriage, and this interval allows the parties to prepare 
for marriage, collect rations, feed and fatten goats which are required 
to be killed for the feasts, and secure ornaments and jewellery for the 
bride. If the bride’s village is at a distance, the bridegroom’s father may 
leave for the bride’s village a couple of days or so before the ceremony. 
He is accompanied by a Kolta, and some members of his caste. There 
is great welcome and cheer awaiting for the bridegroom’s party, and 
dances and entertainment are generally arranged and provided for. 
On the morning of the fixed date, the Brahmin selects a young man 
to put the nose-ring on the bride. This is not to be confused with 
the Taliketu as the young man is not even the ceremonial husband 
of the girl. It is auspicious to put the nose-ring by a grown-up young 
man for the bridegroom is immature so also is the bride. If it is a 
Kolta or a Bajgi marriage, the nose-ring is invariably made of silver, 
but if it is that of a Brahmin or a Rajput it is made of gold. The 
Nath or nose-ring is a symbol of sohag, i.e., of peaceful conjugal life. 

After the nose-ring ceremony, the bride is taken in procession to 
the bridegroom’s village. The bride’s parents invite his friends and 
relations and caste people as well to accompany the bride’s party, 
which is called Barati, the strength of the party is limited by the 
resources of the bridegroom’s father who has to arrange for the enter- 
tainment of the Barat. By way of dowry, the bride’s father gives 
his daughter a rupee and a few utensils and clothes. These presents 
are carried by two or more Koltas, who are selected one from each 
party. These gifts must reach the bridegroom’s village at an auspici- 
ous hour, fixed by the Brahmin. The Barati may come later but the 
presents must reach in time. For this task, the Kolta receive a rupee 
each when the Barati reaches the bridegroom’s village. One of the 
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caste-men in the groom’s village places a vessel containing water at 
the centre of the road and the bride’s father must drop a silver coin 
in the vessel. The groom’s castemen receive the Barati with great 
welcome and joy. The Brahmin comes with a brass plate with a 
lighted dip on it, and waves the plate around the bride. The bride 
is received by the inmates of the house, and now she waves the same 
brass plate with the lamp on it, round the head of the mother-in-law, 
from whom she receives some jewellery. The bridegroom is now 
brought in and he is made to sit by the side of the bride. A brass 
plate containing food, rice cooked in milk, is offered to each separately 
which they eat, and share with others in front of the members of the 
household. This ceremonial eating links the couple as man and 
wife. This is at the end of the ceremony and is the last act of the 
ceremony, but there is another pleasant function. The bride and 
| bridegroom are put in a room, and they are made to lie in bed together, 
as a ceremonial gesture. This is explained by the fact that marriage 
takes place when the couple are pretty young, but even in cases, 
where they are grown-ups, their sharing of the bed is ceremonial as 
lack of privacy in the house does not permit the husband to take 
any liberty with the newly-wed wife. 

The Barati sleep in the house of the bridegroom, or in a vacant 
house specially made available for the purpose. All care is taken 
to make them conifortable. They get hot water to wash their hands 
and feet and their weary legs are massaged. Lavishly supplied 
liquor, and dances specially arranged for them do not keep them 
sober and they spend the night in drunken revelry. The next morn- 
ing, the Barati are given a sumptuous feast and after the meal, a 
ceremony of exchange of silver coins is gone through. The bride’s 
brothers receive gifts of a rupee per head, coins are exchanged poles 
the relations, and the bride is brought out into the courtyard. Amic Bi 
sweet singing of Chho bhai chaniyano the Baratis with the ve e 
depart from the village. The bridegroom may accompany the ae 
but generally he does not, and he may visit the bride’s apie Ke I 
a year or even after a lapse of years, the auspicious day will be fixe 
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live in the family of her deceased husband, she can do so, and she 
does, if the next brother in the family is not too young for her. She 
cannot remarry immediately, outside the family of her husband, 
but if she so desires, she leaves the family and migrates to her parent’s 
village, where her parents assume responsibility for settling the 
marriage. If she-is handsome, and if she has proved her fertility, 
she is a prize, and there is a rush of proposals. The husband’s family 
does not give her up, and makes tempting overtures to live in the 
family, and some women do so, and wait till the younger husbands 
grow up, to share her life. Deo Ram’s wife decided to live with her 
husband’s younger brother, Hansara, whereas Sundaru’s mother 
does not entertain the idea of her daughter being the wife of her 
hasband’s younger brothers as there is a big difference in age between 
the latter and her daughter. Her other objection is that the younger 
brothers of her husbands have been brought up by her and she does , 
not have any sex appeal for them. Remarriage of a widow or a 
divorced woman is always a financial transaction, and where the 
bride-price is settled and paid, the woman is allowed to live with 
the new husband.* 
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In the July-September, 1954 issue of Man in India is published 
a very thought provoking article by Dr. D. M. Bose, the Director of 
the Bose Research Institute, Calcutta. He dilates on a very important 
topic in the present day situation of Western contact in India. Two 
dominant views are extant dealing with the result of this contact. 
One view says “The present impact of Western Technology will set 
free some latent capacities and unfold an epoch of scientific and tech- 
nological development in our civilization similar to that in the West’’, 
while Spengler views the problem in the following way, ‘‘...each 
civilization has its particular soul which goes through its own law of 
development and is impervious to external influences”. According 
to Dr. Bose, whether or not India will follow either of them or both, 
will depend upon the conscious engineering by Social Anthropology 
or Analytical Psychology. He quotes extensively from the Greek 
and Roman histories to show that in this context myths play a large 
part. Proper scientific thinking is difficult if not impossible, in an 
atmosphere where, as in India, the myth of interference of superior 
beings in the world events by means of several ways is so much in 
vogue. In Greek thought this myth about the fixity of all things 
led to the stoic view of philosophy. Gradually, however, the con- 
ception of rational god was evolved, and, ‘‘this conception of rational 
god was gradually transformed during Renaissance by human reason, 
which formed the intuitive background on which experimental science 
grew from the time of Galillio”. In India, he says the quicker we 
reach this stage, the better for all of us. 

* * * * * * 


A new anthropological discovery has been made in the Szechwan 
province of China. ~The new find which was discovered by workers 
digging the foundation for a bridge on the Huangshan Chi river in 
Tzeyang country in 1951, was found 23 feet undergound in a gravel 
stratum of the late Quarternary period, and dates back to the Palaeo- 
lithic age. It is a contemporary of the mammoth. 


According to the preliminary conclusion drawn by Prof. Pei Wen- 
Chung the skull belonged to a girl of the species of Homo Sapiens. 
It has its own characteristics as compared with the early Homos 
found elsewhere. A further study of the same is being made by 
Prof. Wu Ju-Kang, whose work is yet to be published. 

This is the first fossilized human remain of the late Quarternary 
period to be brought to light in South West China, and goes to prove 
that the people were living in various parts of the country thousands 


of years ago, 
* * * * * * 


‘ae 
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Prof. Pei Wen-Chung writing in China Reconstructs, July—August, 
1954 dispels the misgivings of Von Koenigswald which the latter had 
expressed two years ago, while publishing his research on Peking Man. 
In doing so Pei Wen-Chung acquaints us with the latest discoveries 
after the liberation. In 1949, under the direction of the Laboratory 
of Vertebrate Palaeontology of the Academia Sinica, the excavation 
work interrupted for twelve years was resumed. Three teeth of 
Peking Man were discovered as well as stone artifacts and fossils of 
animals such as the rhinoceros, hyena, elephant and horse. In 1951, 
two more teeth were found; four new sites yielding many more animal 
fossils were discovered. A 

Research work also, took a big step forward in identifying parts 
of the humerus and tibia of Peking Man which were unearthed before 
liberation and left in China. On these finds two theses have been 
completed and are soon to be published. 

According to Pei Wen-Chung the study of these relics substantiates 
the famous theory of Engles that ‘labour created man’, that is, when 
the apes came down to earth due to the drying up of forests they had 
to face hardships and had made more use of their forelimbs which 
eventually became more dexterous, until at last they became so 
specialized that they were no longer used for walking. When the ape 
began to stand erect a decisive step was taken in his development 
into man. The hand, Engles pointed out, was not only the organ of 
labour, but was in itself the product of labour. 


* * * * * * 


Prof. K. C. Chakravarty has written an interesting article on 
India’s intercourse with the Ancient West in The Indo-Asian Culture, 
Vol. III No. 2, October 1954. The author draws upon archaeological, 
historical, literary, and linguistic sources to demonstrate that “in 
the remote past India formed an integral part of the Ancient East 
which extended from the Mediterranian to the Ganga Valley’. (Why 
only the Ganga Valley in the east, the author does not tell us). He 
refers to various evidences to bring out the widespread commercial 
relations that India had with Egypt, Rome, Greece and Persia. 
Afghanistan, at that time was a part of India known as Gandhar. 
Herodotus told his readers about the wool that Indians grow on trees 
and another Greek writer wrote about the honey that grows on reeds 
in India ! the Old Testament records the export of ivory, apes, pea- 
cocks, gold and precious stones for King Solomon from the port of 
Ophir, which in all probability was a port on the Western coast of 
India. There are references to India in Greek inscriptions and dramas. 
Many words are shared between Sanskrit, Greek and Arabic. A 
very interesting literary piece of evidence is recorded in the article. 
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“South India’s contact with the West is evident in a second century 
papyrus manuscript of a Greek drama. The heroine of the drama 
was shipwrecked on the Western coast of India; a conversation took 
place between an Indian King and one of his (her ?) retinue. This 
is recorded in an unintelligible jargon by a character of the play. 
When transliterated from Greek, this peculiar jargon has been found 
to be the Kanarese language.” 

The author also draws attention to the presence of Syrian Christians 
and Jews in South India. One of the interesting things that the 
author reminds us about is that most of the early contacts were via 
land routes; sea trade was developed into popularity relatively later 
by the Arabs, although Greek and Egyptian ships had visited Indian 
ports much earlier. 


* * * * * * 


Eric J. Miller (of Cambridge, England) has written an illuminating 
article in the American Anthropologist, Vol. 56, No. 3, June 1954, 
on caste and territory in Malabar. The author’s main conclusion 
is that the higher castes are permitted greater territorial mobility 
than are the lower castes. The function of such a territorial segmenta- 
tion is two-fold according to the author : “it promotes localized inter- 
dependent relations between castes especially at the village level, 
by limiting the spatial range of inter-caste relations for all castes; 
and it supports the hierarchial order of castes by permitting greater 
mobility and a greater spatial range of inter-caste relation for those 
at the bottom.” The author concludes by saying that it is his belief 
that such a territorial segmentation must have been the concomitant 
of the traditional caste system in past and accompanies to-day the 
caste systom wherever it is undisturbed in its hold on the people. 


* * * * % * 


There is an article on religion of the Muthuvan, a primitive hill 
tribe of Travancore, written by P. T. Thomas in the Journal of the 
Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, Vol. II, No. 1, March 1954. 
The author refers to the content and function of the Muthuvan religion 
and ends up with some comments on primitive religion. It is interest- 
ing to note that like most other primitive religions, the Muthuvan 
religion consists of indigenous and Hindu elements; the latter have 
been referred by the author (and several others before him) as the 
Sanskritik element. The native element prevails both on a social 
and on individual level. On the social level there is the belief in 
powers (conscious or personal agents), superior to man, which must 
be “propitiated or conciliated through acts of worship or votive 
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offerings”. On the relatively personal level there is ancestor worship 
indicative of a mystical communion of the individual with his dead 
ancestors. This individual is foreshadowed by the social element. 
And then, there are the deities of the All India Hindu pantheon, 
who have got diffused and woven into the local pattern. Their 
influence over the Muthuvan mind is all pervading, but nonetheless, 
they are regarded as remote and of lesser value and significance when 
contrasted with the local deities. 


* * * * * * 


The Australian National University, which has its seat at Canberra 
maintains four schools for post-graduate research. These are (7) the 
John Curtin School of Medical Research, (ci) the Research School of 
Physical Sciences, (27) the Research School of Social Sciences, and 
(iv) the Research School for Pacific Studies. 

The School of Social Sciences has Prof. G. Sawer of the Department 
of Law as its dean and includes departments of Demography, Econo- 
mics, History, Law, Political Science, Social Philosophy and Statistics. 
The School of Pacific Studies has Prof. S. F. Nadel, the anthropologist, 
as its dean and has departments of Anthropology and Sociology, 
Far Eastern History, Geography, International Relations and Pacific 
History. 

Scholarships are awarded every year to scholars from home and 
abroad at £ (A) 655 p.a. Further information can be had from the 
Registrar of the Australian National University, Canberra, A.C.T. 


* * * * * * 


Writing in The Viswa Bharti Quarterly, Vol. XX No. 1, Summer 
1954, Walter Liebenthal contributes an interesting essay on ‘“‘“World 
Interpretations”. He gives examples from Christian, Aristotlean, 
Western, Indian and Chinese World-Interpretations, and concludes 
by saying that the term World-Interpretations denotes “‘a living 
unit.” They characterize the human beings and denote “mental 
features”. They govern an individual’s outlook on and conduct 
of life. How these World-Interpretations originate the author 
promises to tell us in another article. 


* * * * * * 


The Listner, dated august 5, 1954, carries the text of a Third 
Programme broadcast on Problems of Social Development by Raymond 
Firth. At the outset Firth points out that social dévelopment of 
an underdeveloped country is not just economic change or develop- 
ment. It is the consequence of desire to have the benefit of the 
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advance made by the Western technology. But a price has always to 
be paid for such an acquisition; and this price may also involve sacri- 
ficing cherished values and the traditional social organization. ‘The 
main spring in the whole situation is that people usually want the 
material things that development brings. Having made this choice, 
they have to set about earning the wherewithal to pay for them. 
Technical changes follow, and then come the social implications.” 
(Firth illustrates by giving examples from Maori, Eskimo and Indian 
sources.) Social implications may include change in _ traditional 
statuses, group patterns and group integration, territorial location, 
standard of living and so on; these implications pose both social as 
also personal problems of readjustment. The clash of cultures imposes 
strains on them who are changing their mode of life. These strains 
notwithstanding, social development is a desirable thing and must 
be proceeded with. And it is in making the process of change smooth 
that the anthropologist can help. He can look into the values and 
social organization of those who want (or demand) development and 
thereby provide foundations on which to base development plans. 
He can also help in enlightening the public opinion among countries 
who embark on plans of assistance for various motives, personal 
and humanitarian. 


* * * * * bs 


Prof. D. P. Mukerji. has contributed an essay on Mahatma 
Gandhi’s views on machines and technology and their significance, 
in the International Social Science Bulletin, Vo.l VI, No.3. Basing 
himself on the proposition that technological change can best be 
effected only after understanding the normative systems, and _ all 
that they imply, of the society that introduces technology and the 
society to which it is introduced, Mukerji goes on to tell us that 
in the absence of sociologists’ study of the normative value system 
of India, the best that one can do is to fall back upon Gandhiji’s 
views on machines and technology, because if any single individual 
ever understood India, it was Gandhiji. After tracing the develop- 
ment of Gandhiji’s thought, Mukherji comes to the conclusion that 
the hierarchy of values, centred round such ideas as non-possession, 
strengthened by their association with nationalism and developed by 
Gandhiji must be taken into consideration by those who want to 
find out how best to make use of modern technology in India. In 
view of the fact that the normative value system of India is different 
from that of the West, and the social organization also is different, 
India would require “certain types of machines, at the proper time, 
in the proper context”’. 


* * * co * * 
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The Department of Anthropology at Delhi University has sponsored 
the publication of The Anthropologist, Bi-Annual Journal of Anthro- 
pology. No. 1 of vol. 1 was distributed in August. Jt includes an 
article each by Dr. E. C. Bichi, Dr. P. C. Biswas, Mr. I. P. 8S. Monga 
and Mr. J. D. Mehra, and two articles by 8. C. Tewari. All the con- 
tributors except Dr. Biichi belong to the Delhi University. The 
emphasis is on physical anthropology: only two out of six articles 
are connected with ethnography and urban sociology, respectively. 
B. 8S. Guha, Varrier Elwin, N. Datta-Majumdar, P. C. Biswas and 
J. D. Mehra are on the editorial board. Annual subscription is 
Rs. 6/-. The absence of any article in the subtitle—it should be A- 
Bi-Annual etc.—is misleading. Some unwary foreigner may suppose 
that The Anthropologist, is all that we have to show. 


* * * * * * 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


MARRIAGE CUSTOM IN MATHIL BRAHMINS OF BIHAR 
KrsHo Saran 


{ Tt is reported from village Asarhi, predominantly inhabited by 
Mathil Brahmins, that on the settlement of marriage only the bride- 
groom with only one or two friends and relatives reaches the bride’s 
place. After staying there for about a month and after assessing 
the capacity of the father-in-law the main Barat (marriage party) is 
invited. 

From Dhrubgawan village a slightly different version has been 
reported. It appears that from here the whole Barat goes with 
the bridegroom but the bridegroom himself stays on for about a 
month with his father-in-law. 

The historical origin of this peculiarity and the one mentioned 
further ahead in the Dhrubgawan report can be traced to the days 
of Raja Hari Singhji of this area. This Chattriya Raja had noticed 
the worries of Brahmins who went on long and troublesome quests 
of husbands for daughters in their families. To simplify matters for 
them he set up a so called ‘Marriage Market’. This institution still 
continues. In the Madhubani Sub-division of Darbhanga district 
there is a place known as Saurath, about 3 miles away from the Madhu- 
bani Railway station. There are two huge pakar trees there, under 
which the interested parties assemble during the marriage season 
or the days of Lagna. Bedecked grooms are seated there for show 
and fathers or brothers of respective brides have a look round and 
make their choice. After selection of a boy they find out his status 
and relations from the one or two relatives who are present there. 
The boy is cajoled to his father-in-law’s place and is feasted and 
looked after there for about a month. The Barat then comes and 
a proper farewell is given to the couple. 

An eye witness told me that if on any day of this market the 
number of Brahmins collected exceeds one Lakh the tops of the Pakar 
trees bow and join. i 

An explanation of the systems can also be found in the mythological 
marriage of Ram and Sita, which too took place in this very region. 
In that story too Ram came here only with his Guru and younger 
brother and the Swayamber took place before Raja Dashrath came. 
The actual Barat of Ram came later and the formal entertainments 


took place only then. 
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A MARRIAGE SONG OF THE EASTERN DISTRICTS OF 
UTTAR PRADESH 


S. Murari SINHA 


In all human societies, whatever the degree of civilization or 
culture they have attained, marriage is an occasion for celebrations 
and festivities. A marriage always and everywhere demands festive 
atmosphere, which is best created by music, dances, and songs. 

The eastern districts of Uttar Pradesh (like Jaunpore and Banaras) 
are rich in such songs, which are the heritage of the common people. 
These songs have, more often than not, mythology as their back- 
ground, and they are sung in unison by a number of women. And 
while these women sing, they also play on the dholak and the majira, 
and other instruments. The singers acquire great proficiency by 
constant practice, which makes it a joy to listen to them. 

Below is reproduced one such song. This song is well known 
in the eastern districts of U.P., and is a favourite among women. It 
is sung for weeks before the marriage ceremuny itself. Mythology 
is its source and its background. 

The theme varies slightly from place to place, but the main story 
(also narrated by Tulsi in the Ramayan) is more or less the same. 
The story runs thus: 

Rama, who is God incarnate, had been banished from the kingdom 
by his father. His wife, Seeta, and his younger brother, Lakshman, 
volunteer to go with him. Ravan, a demon king, takes Seeta away. 
Rama and Lakshman wander about in search of Seeta. By chance, 
Lord Shiva, with his wife Sati, is also wandering about in the woods. 
When Shiva sees Rama, he pays homage to him. His wife Sati 
enquires as to whom he is saiuting. Shiva tells her the story of 
Rama. But she, out of folly, does not believe that it can be Rama, 
the Almighty Lord Himself. She decides to test Him. So she 
assumes the form of Seeta, and approaches Rama. Rama at once 
devines her intention, salutes her, and asks her where is Shiva 2? Sati 
is mortified, and returns to Shiva. But now Shiva tells her that as 
she had assumed the form of Seeta, i.e., Rama’s wife, he (Shiva) can- 
not accept her as,his wife. Thereafter Shiva goes into meditation, 
and Sati departs for her father’s house. There she shuffles off her 
coil, is reborn as Parvati, and is reunited to Lord Shiva by marriage. 


THe Sone 
(in the dialect of Banaras.) 


Gauri punchhai Mahadev se, sun Kailash Pati 
Puran Bramha Akhanda, to nar tan kaise dhari 
Dharati dharain li gau roop pukaraen jar Hari 
Sur santan hit lagi to nar tan Bramha dhari 
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(Gauri is asking Mahadev, Listen, O Kailash Pati : 

God is One and Indivisible, why has He assumed human form ? 

says Mahadev : The Earth assumed the form of Cow, and implored Hari 
For the sake of the devotee He assumed human form.) 


Gauri man bhae sa santosh parichha len chali 
Dharain li Seetaji ka roop gayin jahan Jagat Pati 
Dur hi se lin pahichan le maya dekh hanse 

Shiva Shankar pati tyagi akele kahan phirau 


(Gauri was not satisfied so she went to test Hari 

She assumed Seetaji’s form and went near Rama 

Rama recognized her from a distance and laughed at Gauri’s illusion 
Having given up your husband Shiva Shankar where do you wander.) 


Tab Sati man pachhatavenlin phir Kailash chalin 
Jahan tahan dekhainli Ram Lakhsham Seeta sang khari 
Hansi hansi punchailen len Mahadev sun Gaura Paravati 
Kehi vidhi leen parichha to Puran Bramha Hari 


(Then Sati repents at heart and returns to Kailash 

Here and there she sees Ram, Lakshman, Seeta standing together ; 
Laughingly asks Mahadey Listen ! O Gaura Parvati 

In what way did you test the Supreme One?) 


Bhaya bas kaili durao to jhuti bat kaht 

Tab Shiva karailen samadhi Sati Seeta roop dhari 
Yah tan ab nahin bhent man hi man paran kari 
Tab Sati man ati byakul naihar jae jart 

Rama charit vagadh to kehi vidht bhool part 


(Fear grips her so she tells a lie 

Then Shiva goes in meditation as Sati had assumed the form of Seeta 
With this body no meeting is possible so she decides 

She is very restless and returns to her father’s house and burns herself 
Rama is fathomless how could I make a mistake). 


(This song takes much longer to sing than to read, because in sing- 
ing, some of the lines are repeated over and over again.) 

The theme is lofty, and bears on the absolute, implicit, and in- 
divisible devotion of Shiva to Ram, and also on the folly of his Consort, 
Sati, who doubted his word. She had to pay a heavy penalty for 
her doubts, but as anyone else other than Shiva was unimaginable 
as her husband, she willingly went through the ordeal of fire to re- 


establish herself as Shiva’s wife, 
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INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY, 1953-54—A Review, EDITED BY A. 
Guosu, Director GENERAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN InDIA— 
PUBLISHED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHAEOLOGY, GOVERN- 
MENT oF INDIA, NEw DELHI, 1954. PRICE NOT MENTIONED, 


This report of the Director General of Archaeology in India on 
the occasion of the tenth meeting of the Central Board of Archaeology, 
1954 sums up in 44 pages the activities of the department during 
the year. It also contains references to the activities of the different 
States, as well as of certain Universities and Institutions in the field 
of archaeological research. The report shows that the activities of 
the Department in the field of excavation were brisk, and the different 
circles—now reorganised for administrative efficiency, and numbering 
9—also undertook small excavations in consistent with other duties. 
Though it is not possible to assess the historical value of the results 
furnished by different excavations, as some are still inconclusive— 
one can hardly fail to notice the results at Rupar in the Ambala district, 
and Rangapur in Saurastra. Both have a significant bearing on the 
Harappan Culture. The former is important for the Painted Grey 
Ware Culture as well, which was removed from the Harappan Culture 
by a fairly long period of desertion, as is evinced by the fluviate deposit 
of ‘sand and pebble. Rangapur had also Harappan contacts. In 
his report the Director General has briefly summed up the results 
of the excavations at Mahesvara (Madhya Bharata), Langhnaj 
(Ahmedabad district), Maski (Raichur), Rajgiri, Kausambi, Kumra- 
hara (Patna district), Jagatgram (Dehradun district), Wadnagar 
(District Mehsana, Bombay), Salihundam (District Srikakulam, 
Andhra), Pallavamedu (District Kanchipuram), Sirpur (District 
Raipur), Bhinmal (Jodhpur), and Mumma Khan (Srinagar). 

The outstanding discovery of the year was an inscription of Asoka 
on a rock at Rajula-Mandagiri near Pattikonda in District Kurnool, 
Andhra, and its contents are identical with those of its counterpart 
at Yerragudi 20 miles away. Among other important discoveries 
of the year may be noticed two Paleolithic sites at Tisgaon in Ahmeda- 
nagar district. It is interesting to note that at Pariar in the Unao 
district painted grey wares were found which rightly mark the eastern 
extent of this Culture. It is hoped that the Director General would 
keep in view the importance of this site which lies opposite Bithor, 
and, according to the tradition, Sita was banished here by Lakshmana. 

The Director General also mentions the Programme for the current 
year which includes the exploration of the river valleys in the south- 
western parts of Panjab. Considerable space in the report is allotted 
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to the preservation of monuments in different states, and certain 
other departmental and routine matters. The printing is neat, and 
get up according to the standard of earlier publications of the depart- 
ment. In Binding Plate III precedes Plate II. 


Be N+ Pirs 


ANCIENT INDIA—ButuetIn or THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
Inpia, No. 8, 1952. Epirep anp PUBLISHED BY THE DIRECTOR 
GENERAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN InpIA, New De ut, Prinrep 
BY THE JOB Press Lrp, Kanpur. Price Rs. 4/8 or 7 su. 


This bulletin of the Archaeological Survey of India contains some 
essential research matter published in an attractive form. It includes 
individual articles contributed by the members of the Department, 
as well as by outsiders who have specialised interest in archaeological 
studies. In the introductory note the Director General refers to the 
exploration of some 150 mounds having characteristic Harappan 
Culture, thus establishing the eastward expansion of that culture into 
the Indian Union. Unfortunately the interval between the early historic 
and the Harappan Culture still remains a dark period in Ancient 
Indian History. Efforts are being made to bridge, or at any rate, 
to narrow down the gulf in the dark period. B. K. Thapar in his 
article describes the excavation of a Megalithic Urn-Burial at Porka- 
lam, two and a half miles to the north of Kunnam Kulam in the 
Talapalli Taluka of Trichur District, Travancore-Cochin. He tries 
to establish cultural and chronological relations between a large 
variety of megalithic monuments on the basis of the family likeness 
of the ceramic types and fabric, despite the different shapes of the 
monuments and the variations in the burial customs. 

K. K. Soundara Rajan, who was a member of the pre-historic 
expedition led by Prof. F. E. Zeuner, describes the implements collected 
from sites near about Giddalur, in the Kurnool district. An earlier 
study of the lithic industries of the same area was made by Burkitt 
and Commiade who pointed out the striking similarities with those 
from South Africa. In 1930 Burkitt, after establishing a chronologi- 
cal sequence of types analysed the tools into the accepted framework 
of Palaeolithic epochal nomenclature (Antiquity, IV, p. 327ff). 

M. G. Dikshit, who has made a special study of Etched Beads in 
India, deals with such beads found at Achechatra in the course of exca- 
vations during the years 1940-44. Other articles of technical nature 
are those of B. B. Lal on ‘Examination of some ancient Indian Glass 
specimens’, and K. A. Chowdhury and S. S. Ghosh on ‘Wood remains 
from Sisupalagarh’, and T. R. Gairola on ‘Preservation of some 
Ancient Indian Paintings and Manuscripts’. 
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It is hoped that the back numbers would be published ere long 
and the journal kept up to date. 


B. N. Purt 


FOLK LITERATURE OF ASSAM, An IntRopuctToRY SURVEY, 
By PRAPHULLADUTTA GOSWAMI, DEPARTMENT OF HISTORICAL 
AND ANTIQUARIAN STUDIES IN ASSAM, GAUHATI, 1954; PP. VII-+- 
91; Rs. 4/-. 


We are glad to have the book by Shri Goswami, on one of the 
important branches of our culture, namely the folk literature of Assam, 
an ethnologicaly significant and important culture area in India. 

It is encouraging to note that the book is the outcome of the 
author’s personal research experiences as he has been contributing 
articles on the subject for several years. The author says that as 
regards his methods of study he has followed Stith Thompson and 
Franz Boas, though we would have liked some discussion on his 
methodology, and on how exactly he has used Boas’s and Thompson’s 
methods. 

The book, besides giving information about folk tales, also throws 
light on certain important matters on the subject of the ethnic and 
linguistic background of the province. This is important because 
in understanding the folk-literature, we have to know the general 
background or culture history of the people concerned. 

The author has elaborated the view point of Kroeber as regards 
the distribution of traits which are found from the Nagas of Assam 
to the Bataks of Sumatra and the Ifugaos of Philippines, thus indicat- 
ing their antiquity. In the second Chapter, the Bihu festival or the 
national festival of the Assamese people has been given full considera- 
tion. We also get an idea about the cultural parallels outside India. 
He writes on page 3 ‘“‘while the Bihu dance points to affinities in the 
Polynesian zone, the songs accompanying it have parallels among 
the Shans and had many parallels in ancient South-West China’. 
Thus this book represents an attempt to analyse the background and 
the common bearings in the general perspective of the folk-literature 
of the world. Besides Bihu songs, the book deals with many other 
different types of folkways and folklore, such as ballads, Kachari 
ballads and songs, nursery rhymes, miscellaneous songs, proverbs, 
and aphorisms, riddles and folk tales. 

The songs and ballads translated into English appear to have 
retained the life ‘touch’ and also the meaning of the original. The 
selection of songs has been well made as they throw light on the 
cultural and social life of the province. 

Spy Gi 
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THE RACIAL AFFINITIES OF THE BAGANDA AND OTHER 
BANTU TRIBES OF BRITISH EAST AFRICA sy LAawRENcE 
OscHINSKY; CAMBRIDGE, W. Harrer AnD Sons Lrp., 1954; 
PP. x +188; Price 

This book under review is a comprehensive work in Physical 

Anthropology on the negroid tribes of Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya, 

Zanzibar, and Ruanda Urundi. The author has taken great pains 

and undergone considerable amount of trouble in measuring 1,243 

individuals consisting of 25 Tribes. These tribes have been grouped 

into three Sections: Bantus including 19 tribes and consisting of 

1,056 men, Nilotic and Nilo-hamites including 5 tribes and 137 men; 

and Arabs consisting of 50 individuals. Some of the tribes included 

under the groups do not count more than 10 but others especially the 
more important ones are well over 100; the Baganda sample, for 
example, comes to 425 individuals. With this data in hand he has 
found certain results which are at variance with currently accepted 
theories. He writes that the earlier notion of the intermediate position 
of Baganda and certain other related Uganda Bantomorphic racial 
types and the Bahima and Batutsi Hamitomorphs, is to be changed 
with regard to the latest evidences. He is of the opinion that the 

Baganda differ from the Balintsi “in almost all the absolute and 

relative dimension of body’. About the Bantomorphs he opines, 

“the Bantomorphs are an autochthonous type whose intermediate 

racial position is no more attributed to Hamitomorphic admixture 

than the Europeanic body proportions of the Bantomorphic and 

Congomorphs are to be attributed to European mixture’. These are 

important observations pertaining to the anthropology of E. Africa 

and require further research with more representative materials. 

One wonders whether the new nomenclature suggested by the author 

has any advantage over the older one which has become more or less 

familiar to the reading public. Besides his own measurements of 
these tribes, he publishes a wealth of materials and interpretations 
worked out by earlier authors such as Johnston, Seligman, Leys and 

Joyce, on the East African anthropology in particular and whole Negro 

and Negroid stocks in Africa in general. The author gives a very 

important. chapter on the statistical tools employed in the analyses 
of the various measurements. Finally, the sections on blood groups, 
although inconclusive, with respect to this area, is an important 
landmark on the acceptance of genetic analyses by the anthropo- 
metrists. One only wishes that some dermatoghyphic surveys were 
there which could have helped elucidation of the complex racial position 
in East Africa as was done by Dankmeijer in 1947. The reviewer is of 
the opinion that this book should be read by physical anthropo- 
logists who want to study phenotypic differences in groups ie men, 
- A. HER 
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ANTHROPOLOGY sy J. E. Mancute Wuite; Eneiish UNIVERSITIES 
Press, 1954; pp. 191; Rs, 4/8/-. 


Published in the well known ‘Teach Yourself Books’ Series, White 
divides this small readable book into five chapters. The first two 
chapters, entitled Physical Anthropology, give a good summarised 
account of our knowledge about fossil man (including a postscript 
note on the Piltdown explosion) and of human genetics, leading up to 
a brief discussion on race. The next chapter, on cultural anthro- 
pology, also holds our interest and we are told about the meaning 
and growth of culture. The fourth chapter on social anthropology 
is rather sketchy and includes an obviously wrong generalization. On 
page 135 the author writes: ‘Another cleavage from our own practice 
is that persons marry in primitive society when they are often little 
more than children by our standards.” Data drawn from tribal 
India reveal child marriage as a development arising out of culture 
contact. And then, how about the increasing number of ‘college-age’ 
marriages in America? Is that primitivization? On page 137, 
we find family being characterised as ‘somewhat amorphous’ and 
contrasted with clan which is characterised as ‘organized’ and of 
‘greater import as a social entity.’ This is again a doubtful generaliza- 
tion. 

It is however, the last chapter, entitled Applied Anthropology, 
which makes one wonder whether it is anthropology or ‘something 
else’. It is instructive to learn that “the government and people of 
Britain have shown themselves profoundly indifferent to the imperialist 
concept even during the most crucial moments in the history of that 
concept” (p. 179). Various Governors-General of India are called 
idealists (sic !); and the references to the British domination of India 
are in the true spirit of an elegy, which forgets the bad and remembers 
the good. But amusement must give place to scientific, one might 
say righteous, indignation when one reads the references to Kenya 
(pp. 186-8). White pompously declares that Africa and Asia belong 
as much to the White Man as to Africans and Asians. ‘The Kikuyu 
have no greater claim to Kenya than the British’ (sic !). How about 
the claims of Africans on a decent human life in South Africa 2? The 
author lapses into partisan politics when he refers to Moscow trained 
agitators among the Kikuyu and tells us that the “weaker peoples 
of Africa” ought to be grateful to the White Man and for the Pax 
Britanicum because these have saved them (sic !) from “slaughter or 
slavery” which would have been their lot if the White Man had not 
come in to deprive them of land only. One wonders what Malinowski 
would have said about this achievement ? We can at least recommend 
a pitta a agin talk of Prof. Gluckman’s, written with the 

nde} g fof an anthropologist , on the troubles in Kenya, 
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published in The Listner of April 29, 1954. One wonders why the 
calm sanity of the paragraphs on race in chapter two has been aban- 
doned in the last chapter. 


HG. 


REPORT OF THE SECOND CONFERENCE FOR TRIBES AND 
TRIBAL AREAS, wetp at LowarpDaca In NovEeMBER 1953, 


PUBLISHED BY THE BHARATIYA ADIMJATI SEVAK SaNGu, Dexat, 
1954; pp. 291, Rs. 2/-. 


This exhaustive report of what was presented at this Conference 
and what was discussed there is a useful brochure. It bears witness 
to the zeal of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes who organised the first conference in June 1951 at New Delhi 
under the auspices of the Home Ministry. That first conference was 
haphazardly managed and social workers, parliamentarians, politicians, 
tribal folk and social scientists were all collected together in one 
discussion group. And they could not do things as well as must 
have been possible at Lohardaga where they broke up into Sections. 
The very idea of holding the conference in the heart of tribal India 
deserves to be commended. All this is good and desirable and the 
publication under review rewards the reading. But one wants to 
ask as to what extent are these conferences fruitful in terms of influ- 
ence on Goyernment’s Policy ? 


THE NATURAL SUPERIORITY OF WOMEN sy Asuiry Monta- 
Gur; Lonpon, ALLEN AND Unwin, 1954; pp. 205, Rs. 11/4. 


This reviewer must confess to having enjoyed reading this readable 
book; and that is perhaps what is expected of the readers by the author. 
If the purpose had been to make a list of the ways in which women 
are superior to men, and the author has good data, it could have been 
very well done in a precisely written, scientific, though unpopular, 
essay. The impulse to write a book full of dogmatic assertions, one 
feels, stems more from the love of chivalry than of science; and Scho- 
penhauer’s famous indictment of chivalry notwithstanding, there is no 
reason why scientists also may not be chivalrous ! 

The author starts on the basic premise that woman is naturally 
superior to man—not only that; please note the title is not a full 
index of the contents—and “the creator and fosterer of life’, where 
as man is ‘“‘mechanizer and destroyer of life” (p. 141). The whole 
book is full of all kinds of evidences (which are often only the sugges- 
tions of others), and conclusions (many of which are on the level of 
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“may it not be ? and should it not be ?”) pointing towards the one 
and only one conclusion—the natural superiority of women. It is 
unnecessary building a case for the stand that there can be no 
absolute superiority of either sex established over the other, at least 
the way Ashley Montague seeks to do it. It is tempting to think 
that following his method of illustrations one could perhaps write 
an impudent volume on the natural superiority of men. But this 
would-be-author must perish the thought; he would offend against 
both science as also chivalry ! 

Ashley Montague’s book reminds the reviewer of Aldous Huxley’s 
The Jesting Pilate, giving an account of his journey to India, the Far 
East and America. Even before landing on the Indian shores, he dici- 
ded in defiance of a tourists’ usual intentions, to have a bad time; he 
had it, as is indicated in his book. Even the Taj became for him 
a monstrous thing! The jesting Pilate, Bacon tells us, asked what 
truth was, and went away without waiting for the answer, because 
he did not anticipate any. These modern jesting Pilates ask, unlike 
their ancestor, answerable questions, and they stay on (again unlike 
their ancestor !) but shout so loud that they cannot be told what the 
truth is ! 

Ashley Montague is well-known as an iconoclast among anthro- 
pologists, and he has lived upto his reputation in this book. He 
has written an entertaining (the chivalrous will say an  epoch- 
making) book. The ambivalent publishers of this present volume 
have also published previously a fat volume of Schopenhauer’s essays 
including his notorious essay On Women. One wonders why men must 
act like this—like Schopenhauer and like Ashley Montague when 
they talk about women; perhaps Ashley Montague is right and 
Schopenhauer wrong: perhaps men are naturally inferior to women ! 


T. N. Madan 


Printed by Kalipada Mukherjee at Eka Press 
204-1 Barrackpur Trunk Road, Caleutta-35. 
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FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


The Population Council, Inc., of New York announces an 
expanded program of fellowship for advanced training in the 
study of population at the predoctoral and post-doctoral levels. 
Fellowships will be available for study in universities in the 
United States and elsewhere for the academic year 1955-56. 
Preference will be given to qualified applicants from countries 
other than the United States and Europe. Fellows wil! normally 
receive support for full-time work for a period of one year, 
The basic stipend of $2500 per year may be supplemented to 
provide for travel expenses, maintanance of dependents, and 
for other exceptional expenses. Somewhat larger stipends 


may be granted to post-doctoral than predoctoral Fellows. 


Applications for the academic year 1955-56 should be 
received before March 1, 1955. Requests for further informa- 
tion and for application forms should be addressed to The 
Population Council, Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New 
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